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What Tragedy Lies Behind This Picture? 


sistibly towards certain doom. And so they march, 


Aiong a war-wracked road in Spain, these three 
are marching, the uneven rhythm of their steps 
punctuated by the ceaseless drum of gun-fire. 
Two of them are Fascist soldiers, armed with grim 
and heavy accoutrements of death. The third is 


a captured Loyalist, pressed impatiently and irre- 


as thousands more have marched, along the road 
in Spain whose milestones are three—Destruc- 
tion, Desolation, Death. 

We need a title for this picture. Can you write 


one? Read thoroughly the back cover of this issue. 
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CHINA CLIPPER: NURSERY 


When a gigantic Pan Pacific Clipper spread its wings over the new Golden 
Gate Bridge in San Francisco, Little Jean Silen, age 2, was looking down out 
of the window. Jean is something of a champion, since none younger than she 
has flown the Pacific. Her trip was from San Francisco to Manila, her home. 
Ann Hayward, 9, of Honolulu was her playmate part of the way. Ann was 
very much elated over the magic flight, but Jean took it quite matter of fact. 











IT COMES 
OUT HERE.. 





More and bigger paychecks 
are passing through com- 
pany cashier windows this 
month than at any time since 
1929. Husbands will turn 
more money over to wives, 
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Cross Currents 


TS such a _ serious world 
again. Mostly because dic- 
tators must either put on shows 
to beguile the peasantry, or be- 
cause they must keep up the 
pretense of being supermen. 
They strut their stuff and the 
rest of the world shudders for 
fear they will overplay their 
roles, and really plunge us into 
war. They are such tiresome 
creatures. The world would be 
well rid of them if they would 
put on a disappearing act and 
stay put away. 

A little while ago, it was Mus- 
solini making faces at Britain 
over Ethiopia. Franco has 
learned his lesson and takes the 
first opportunity to twist the 
lion’s tail. Hitler, meantime, 
while simulating friendship for 
Great Britain, is really enjoy- 
ing her discomfiture at the 
hands of his brothers-in-arms, 
Mussolini and Franco, and him- 
self makes a pact with Japan, 
whose aggrandisements in the 
east threaten Britain’s Pacific 
colonies and dominions. 

Whatever part of the new 
prosperity is chargeable to or- 
ders from Europe in prepara- 
tion for war, we can get along 
without. We have our own im- 
mediate prosperity sources— 
led by the construction and 
automotive industries, and the 
need to replace obsolescent 
equipment on railroads and in 
industry generally. The flood of 
dividends let loose before the 
new tax laws reach into corpo- 
rate surpluses has thrown new 
money into private hands and 
retail business promises to be 
the best this season in years. 
Yes, we can get along very well 
on our own without Europe’s 
patronage or troubles. 


E’D like to be left to our- 

selves for a while. We’d 
like to be left to our own re- 
sources, to find our own way out 
without fear of war. We’d like 
to consign Europe and all her 
psychopathic megalomaniacs to 
another planet . . . Mars, for 
instance, where they can have 
their fill of war ... while we 
settle down to enjoy this life 
here on Earth. 

After all, it is no more than 
each man’s right to get the best 
and pleasantest things out of 
life. Perhaps we can’t all live 
with gusto. Perhaps we can’t all 
savor life at its fullest. We may 
all, however, enjoy life accord- 
ing to our own likes and apti- 


tudes, now that things are be- 
ginning to look brighter here. 
Industry is reclaiming workers 
at a rapid pace. Wages are 
higher. The outlook is better 
than it has been for years. 


NE mark of the time is that 
schools and colleges are 
looking askance at abstract edu- 
cation, and substituting such 
practical courses as_ house- 
keeping and child care for 
girls and practical mechanics 
for boys and commercial courses 
for both. They seem to be pre- 
paring the next generation to 
get along economically, which is 
fine, if sight is not lost entirely 
of cultural matters. 

For the next generation, if 
not upset by foreign influences, 
will need to know not alone how 
to earn a living but also how to 
spend its leisure. Hours and 
days of workare getting shorter 
all the time and should and un- 
doubtedly. will be shortened 
more and more, to give more 
people gainful employment. 
There will be a real problem in 
what to do with surplus time. 

The new taxes will reduce 
personal fortunes and bring 
about, wider distribution of 
wealth: As the social pyramid 
flattens down, as money is 
spread among more people, self- 
dependence will increase, and 
dependent classes such as do- 
mestic servants will decrease. 


AN will look to electrical 

and mechanical servants 
for his creature comforts, gad- 
gets that will do the work of 
servants with little or no super- 
vision and leave plenty of time 
for other pursuits. Eating out 
will be commonplace. Food 
centers will replace the home 
kitchen and not so much impor- 
tance will be attached to the 
necessary but simple business 
of appeasing hunger. Emphasis 
will be on sustaining health. 

Given also longevity and 
vigor, through medical research, 
man may look forward to the 
longest span he has known on 
this earth. But to what end? 

It sounds banal, but it is nev- 
ertheless true, that life must 
have hope, aim, purpose, drive, 
to bring satisfaction and happi- 
ness. Fortunately, it is also true, 
that people are rediscovering 
their dreams, reasserting their 
objectives, recapturing their 
faith. Have you felt the surge? 


(Entire Contents Copyrighted by Pictorial Publications, Inc.) 
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But prices are already going 
up. The housewife must not 
be forced to pay more into 
grocery cashier tills or else 
her husband’s wage increase 
will become a decrease, 
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Piling Up! 


Odds are stacking up... 
odds against peace and 
democracy. 


Hitler—Germany 


\ i 
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| f Franco—Soein | 


A ravaged Spain has become the battle ground for a 
little world war. On its soil, through the murder of its 
men and women, Germany and Italy are striking at 
Russia. 

How soon before this little world war flares into a 
big world war? It would seem by the sudden coop- 
eration between aggressor nations that that time, if 
it has not already come, is soon to arrive. 

Meanwhile Britain and France permit the non- 
intervention pact to become a smokescreen for clan- 
destine aid to both rebe'= «nd loyalists. 


Mussolini—lItaly 


More men and more arms will be poured into 
Spain, razing it from San Sebastian to Barcelona, kill- 
ing non-combatant peasants and workers—victims of 
Europe’s martial spirit and political antagonisms. 

Most significant recent news is the set-up of inter- 
locking agreements (almost all containing military 
clauses) between the aggressor nations. Generalis- 
simo Franco has been recognized by Hitler and Mus- 
solini. Il Duce has made agreements with Chancellor 
Schuschnigg of Austria and Admiral Horthy, Regent 
of Hungary. Hitler he sealed a pact with Japan. 
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Powerful South American 
leader is Getulia Vargas, of 
Brazil. 
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A magnificent vista, with government buildings in the dis- 
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tance, emphasizes the beauty of Buenos Aires, capital of 
Argentina, where convention is held. 


A New-Deal Comes 


to Two Americas 


ARMONY of all American inter- 
ests—trade, social and polit- 
ical—and solidarity of the Ameri- 
can front against intrigue of the 
Old World constitute the major 
theme of the Buenos Aires confer- 
ence of twenty-one republics under 
the good-neighborly guidance of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
One hundred and thirteen years 
have passed since another Presi- 
dent, James Monroe, proclaimed a 
policy intended forever to exclude 
European force or influence from 
the political affairs of the western 
hemisphere. That doctrine, assailed, 
modified, attacked, and at times re- 
sented even in the South American 
states it was intended to protect, 
still stands. 
“. . we should consider any at- 
tempt on their (foreign nations) 


part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety.” 

At Buenos Aires comes a re- 
affirmation of the Monroe Doctrine 
—in another form, with other 
words, but with the same meaning. 
It will find ready reception, because 
at few times in history have rela- 
tions among the American repub- 
lics been more cordial. It will have 
an active base, because a period of 
great prosperity for the bilaterally 
self-sufficient Americas awaits only 
the completion of trade accords. 

What form will this new soli- 
darity take? 

The building of a new League of 
Nations has been discussed in more 
than a few capitals. It has slight 
chance of success, because there is 
still some South American allegi- 





Economic discussions may prevent future scenes such as 
this, where workers are shoveling surplus coffee into the 
ocean. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt is cast 
in the role of the parley’s 
guiding spirit. 


Twenty-one nations, under guidance of F.D.R., 


are seeking solution of international problems 


uniting continents in program of social prog- 


ress, harmony, and economic improvement 





General Oscar Ben- GabrielTerraheads Alfonso Lopez, of 
avides is President enlightened landof Colombia, needs 
of rich Peru. Uruguay. bigger oil market. 


ance to the Geneva body. Also, 
there is a widespread tendency to 
regard equality of states as pre- 
cious. An American Court of Jus- 
tice is actively favored by seven of 
the Republics, but the possibility 
that it will be attained is also 
small; such a court existed from 
1908 to 1918, and the role of the 
United States in the events which 
led to the Court’s destruction still 
arouse some fumings of resent- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most valuable ac- 
complishment the conference can 
hope for is the construction of a 
new peace settlement machinery in 
South America. Once attained, 
South America will have the soli- 
darity she needs, the new Monroe 
Doctrine she wants. 

The present system of inter- 
American treaties is the worst 
mess on the continent. Composing 
the present system are four sepa- 
rate treaties, each of which has left 
a general situation of complexity. 
Not one of the treaties has been 


signed by all the republics. Those 
which have signed have not in all 
cases ratified. In emergencies, the 
efficacy of the present system has 
proved to be almost zero. The 
treaties are so confused that it is 
easy to play off one instrument 
against another, and the slightest 
disaccord means total collapse of 
the peace machinery. 

One of the vital subjects on the 
Buenos Aires agenda is an evalua- 
tion of this outmoded peace ma- 
chinery. After evaluation, the con- 
ference can try—as was attempted 
at Montevideo three years ago—to 
Secure universal acceptance of the 
present system. Or it might try to 
supplement the system with still 
another instrument of pacific sct- 
tlement. 

And finally, for the economic im- 
provement of the entire hemi- 
sphere, this conference will develop 
into a round-table discussion of in- 
ternational trade and stabilization 
of markets. Good business goes 
hand in hand with peace, 
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South American Aspiration — Peace 
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Also .has smoldering feeling 
against Peru over Amazon port. 
Hopes for better oil trade. 
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Peru and Ecuador O0/L OM BI 
must forget territorial 
quarrel in harmony of 
oil, metal and fruit 
trade. BS 2. 
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Boundary disputes here 
have contributed to in- 
ternational distrust. 











Struggling to pay for disas- 
trous Chaco war and collapse 
of tin market. 











Suffering from decline in ni- | 
trate trade, though metal busi- 
ness may produce boom. ‘it 
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Striving to recover from effects 
of long years under: Dictator 
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Gomez. 
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These colonies lean on mother 
countries, Britain and France. 











Needs stabilized constitutional govern- 
ment; more industries; improved coffee 
market; her trade dropped 60 percent 














in five years, 





Recovering from: disastrous 

Chaco war; must broaden 

trade which is now almost 
solely with Argentina. 
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| Smallest state, ‘but has most 
advanced social legislation of 
( continent, model for others. 











Needs freedom from domination of 
large land owners, better distribution of 
wealth; broader cattle market. 








In common with the whole world, South America suffered a collapse of trade during the depression, and 
is now beating the way back to prosperity. Sixty percent of her commerce flows between the North and 
South continents, and there is a community of interest which solidifies intention to re-affirm the 


Monroe Doctrine. 











Cause and effect in Spain. The cause is Juan March. The men who make up the 


effect are nameless. 


Spain's “Al Capone’ 
Finances Rebellion 


Juan March, whose enormous wealth had its 


beginnings in tobacco smuggling, is the man 
who buys the bombs, pays the soldiers, and 
pulls the political strings 


c; ENERAL FRANCISCO FRANCO is 
the front for the Fascist re- 
bellion in Spain. He does the strut- 
ting and wears the medals. Behind 
him is the shadowy figure of an- 
other man who does no strutting, 
who works in secret places, but 
without whom there would have 
been no civil war. He is Juan 
March, richest man in Spain, one- 
time smuggler, and financier of 
war. 

Juan March has provided the 
money—estimated at $650,000,000 

that buys the munitions, pro- 
vides the guns and airplanes and 
pays the soldiers. Part of this 
money came from the fortune he 
piled up as Spain’s tobacco monop- 
clist. The remainder he raised by 
subscription among other million- 
aires and friends in Fascist coun- 
tries. 

Whoever smoked the Spanish 
government’s “official” tobacco in 
the old days is likely to regard 
March as a public benefactor. His 
tobacco was “good,” in the sense 
that certain American bootleggers, 
during prohibition, supplied the 
only “good” liquor obtainable by 
the public. 

March is a fantastic figure out 
of a story book. To appreciate his 
incredible career, it is necessary to 
regard him in the light of a suc- 
cessful Al Capone, but a Capone 
with an amazing genius for organi- 
zation and an ability to penetrate 
high into government circles. His 
career was aided by the laxity of 
public officials, whom he seems to 
have bribed with impunity, and by 


enemies of the liberal government 
who found in him an angel for 
their financial problems. 

Thus Juan March rose out of 
ignorance and poverty to a com- 
manding position in the world of 
finance and politics and, perhaps 





overwhelmed by the rosy promises 
of monarchists, Fascists, and even 
secret emissaries of other coun- 
tries, threw all his weight to the 
rebel movement. 

For years, Spain’s state tobacco 
monopoly encouraged the smug- 





International 


The “angel” of the Spanish revolt took care to get far from 
the battle-line himself. Juan March is shown here arriving 
at a Paris hotel, surrounded by his bodyguards. 
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Wide World 


gling business. March was the first 
man to organize it on a national 
scale. 

Born in poverty on the island of 
Majorca 56 years ago, he was an 
onion peddler at the age of 18. 
Then in small quantities he began 
to smuggle in tobacco, rowing out 
at night to get a boatload at a time 
from ships lying off-shore. 

In time he grew rich enough out 
of this traffic to afford the outright 
purchase of his old enemies, the 
customs officials, and with their 
easy connivance to land whole ship- 
loads in broad daylight. 

By 1914 he was worth 100,000.,- 
000 pesetas and his spreading 
smuggling system extended to al- 
most every part of the Mediter- 
ranean—from Turkey to Egypt, 
from Marseilles to Morocco. Span- 
ish peasants regarded him as a 
glamorous figure and a smart fel- 
low. 

Immediately at the outbreak of 
the war he perceived new op- 
portunities for his talents. He 
shrewdly bought up all the hogs 
that could be found in Spain, sold 
them at a huge profit to the Allies 
for provisions for their troops. 
Through the years 1914-1918 he 
tripled his fortune. He sold sup- 
plies to both the Allies and to Ger- 
man submarines operating off 
Spanish coasts. And he not only 
offered provisions—he sold infor- 
mation about the submarines to 
British naval officers, information 
about British naval strength to 
German sub commanders. | 

Since then he has bought control 
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Wide World 


An aged Spanish mother sits desolate in the ruins of her home after the battle has passed, a victim of 
one man’s determination to save his property, no matter whose else was demolished. 


of several banks, newspapers, 
steamship lines and _ industrial 
firms so that his power has ex- 
tended to almost every aspect of 
Spanish life. By 1930 the govern- 
ment’s collections from the tobacco 
monopoly had fallen away so badly 
that King Alfonso thought the wis- 
est thing to increase them was to 
place the monopoly under March’s 
control! 

With the coming of the republic, 
and a threat that his vast holdings 
might be broken up for the benefit 
of the Spanish people, March went 
into politics to protect his personal 
and business interests. 

Three years ago he limited him- 
self to backing the Spanish Pha- 
lanx, a combination of thugs and 
gentlemen’s sons banded together 
by the recently condemned son of 
former Dictator Primo de Rivera 
into a sort of storm-troop detach- 
ment. But this organization seemed 
to gather no more momentum than 
Oswald Moseley’s similar Black 
Shirts in England. 





Wide World 
Near Bilbao rebel troops set up one of the machine-guns 
March bought for them. The cemetery is a fitting locale. 
The soldiers thought of the defenses of the grave-stones, 
however, not their appropriateness to their work. 





March then allied himself with 
Alejandro Lerroux, a “radical” 
who had-long agitated for the ab- 
dication of the king. March found 
him “safe.” He also formed close 
connections with José Maria Gil 
Robles, young leader of the reac- 
tionary forces of Spain, who did 
not trouble to disguise his fascist 
views by calling himself a “radi- 
cal.” 

At the first election under the 
republic in 1931, March managed 
to get himself sent to the Cortes. 
But that parliamentary body, 
strangely enough, refused to seat 
him—an ominous sign that new 
days had indeed come to Spain— 
and appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate charges against him of 
corruption, bribery and shooting. 
The committee found him guilty 
and sent him to jail. 

March did not languish idly in 
prison. He bought up another bank, 
another newspaper, juggled all his 
various enterprises as skilfully as 

(Continued on page 43) 





International 


The Spanish Fascists lose little time in imitating all the policies of their Italian prototypes. Immedi- 
ately after they captured Irun they formed this troop of boys, still too young for long trousers, into a 


training detachment similar to the Italian children’s model. * 
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36.7% , Of the Population 





Rural population suffers appalling lack of 
reading privileges, but traveling librarians 


$1 a Year Would 
Give Us All Books 


MM than 45,000,000 Ameri- per capita expenditure for library 
can citizens have no public , “a - 2K = meee Service of only 24 cents. Much 
libraries in their towns and no way sae f.} — ; F higher stands California, with a 
to obtain free reading. That means aac = eget ig eS Se wee §=6per capita wealth of $4,007, and an 
that one out of every three persons > i. : es | wae §=6annual expenditure on public libra- 
in the United States is deprived of § Sart os we = ries of 77 cents for each person. 
the joy and self-improvement that me a? : Speen And at the top comes Massachu- 
comes with the privilege of library setts, where $1.08 is spent on each 
circulation. The great bulk of this citizen every year. 

unfortunate third of our popula- The American Library Associa- 
tion live in rural communities, the tion believes that for the expendi- 


are now climbing mountains to bring 
literature to the backwoods. 


backwoods of the South, or West- 
ern prairie lands, and there are 
more than 1,000 counties lacking 
in any library service whatsoever. 

It is the aim of many social serv- 
ice agencies to reach these people 
now submerged in darkness. Trav- 
eling librarians, bearing with them 
history, biography, science, art, 
are beginning to penetrate the un- 
enlightened hills, leaving behind 
them scenes like that above. 

At the bottom of the scale stands 
Mississippi, with a per capita 
wealth of $1,216, and an annual 


Young women in W. P. A. service carry books over lonely 
trails in wild hills, to take literature into desolate cabins. 


ture of $1 a person annually, every 
man and woman, every boy and 
girl, can be introduced to the liter- 
ature of the centuries. The craving 
for learning is, or should be, uni- 
versal. Self-education, complement- 
ary to formal schooling but run- 
ning far beyond it, is possible only 
by extension of reading facilities 
to the would-be s holar. The dili- 
gence, the concentration of pur- 
pose shown in the faces of publi 
library patrons evervw here, show 
how vital to them this great service 
has become. 
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| “Reading Maketh a Full Man —Francis Bacon 


Staff nhotos by Nelson 


A library is a magic place, a place where people lose them- .--And where, in reposed concentration and vicarious 
selves in a world of books... enjoyment, their faces take on a new dignity... 


a 


By reading a man does make He found shelter among The man who is fond of 

himself contemporary with books, which ask no ques- books is usually a man of 
past ages. tions of a youth’s finances. lofty thought. 

—Jeremy Collier —Lamb —George Dawson 


When I am reading a book, If thou wilt receive profit, ..- Reading enables a man 
it seems to me to be alive and read with humility, simplic- to exchange the wearisome 
talking to me. ity and faith. hours for hours of delight. 


—Swift —Thomas A. Kempis — Montesquieu 
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Scene: New York, 1910. Charlie Chaplin (standing left) arrives in America with Fred 
Karno’s Comedy Company, on tour that started him toward Hollywood—and millions. 


"Marriage”— Continuity by Charlie Chaplin 





ners * 
J 


Mildred Harris, first bride 
of the rising star. 





Lita Grey, wedded to the 
comedian at sixteen. 





Now nearing his mid-century mark, the king 


of Comedy, who brought a new laughter into 


the world, begins shooting the story of his 


third marriage, while the world wonders how 


the script will turn out... 


Py my redhead girl, no more 

than twenty, who three years 
ago was only a pepsodent smile lost 
in the back rows of Eddie Cantor’s 
chorus beauties in the “Kid from 
Spain” has married the most fa- 
mous comedian in the world. Usu- 
ally, Hollywood nuptials are no 
more significant than the publicity 
copy they make. You can trip over 
a new million-dollar, neon-light 
wedding at every street crossing on 
Sunset Boulevard. The divorce 
court records of the film colony 
would make the Congressional Li- 
brary look like the five-foot shelf. 
Goldfishes are hermits compared 
with the Goldwyn breadwinners or 
the M.G.M. heroes. 

But the Charlie Chaplin-Paulette 
Goddard affair has a different sig- 
nificance. It comes at a time when 
a crisis has been reached in Chap- 
lin’s art. It comes when the gallant 
comedian in the baggy pants 
stands at the crossroads of his 
mastery of the medium that has 
brought him a million dollars and 
international fame. 

Chaplin is forty-seven years old 
today. He is probably at the peak of 
his artistic career. “Modern Times” 
was the most elaborate, the most 
carefully planned and executed of 
all the Chaplin classics. But it also 
showed a crucial moment had been 
reached by Charlie in his develop- 
ment from the old Mack Sennett 
bump-and-tumble comedies of the 


pre-war days to the philosophical 
humors of the later films. Twenty- 
six years ago Chaplin brought a 
new concept of comedy into the 
films. Avslight, shy, diffident Eng- 
lish vaudevillian, born in London’s 
East End, knocked and kicked 
around the alleys and backstreets 
of poverty, a tour of the United 
States with Fred Karno’s Comedy 
Company in 1910 brought him into 
filmdom. Charlie was playing a 
drunk, in a pantomime act in a 
Pennsylvania theatre when, ac- 
cording to the apochrypha of the 
movies, Mack Sennett, then King 
of Comedy, caught Chaplin’s act 
and remembered the little. funny- 
man long enough to flash him a 
wire when Ford Sterling, then the 
big name among American comics, 
went temperamental on him. 
Sennett’s wire offered Chaplin, 
working at forty dollars a week, a 
salary of one hundred and fifty. 
The timid Englishman hesitated. 
He was booked for forty weeks 
solid in the States. Keystone, Sen- 
nett’s film outfit, was an alien 
world. His comedy was not the vio- 
lent, custard-pie gashouse kind 
that had made Sennett a hit. But he 
finally accepted, and although his 
first film was a flop, Sennett contin- 
ued to have faith in his hired man. 
He suggested Chaplin change his 
makeup, teamed him with Mabel 
Normand, and out of the ashes of 
the English vaudeville artist with 





A youthful Charlie, when 
he belonged to Mildred. 





Chaplin nearing crest of 
greatness, as Lita’s husband. 
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Paulette Goddard poses with the king of comedy on the lawn 


of his Beverly Hills home, perhaps wondering whether she will be his final queen. 


the big moustaches emerged the 
eternal phoenix of the little dispos- 
sessed hero of the flop-houses and 
the Easy Streets, the tragic, ingra- 
tiating clown with the splay feet 
and the ashcan derby, whose walk 
resembled that of a three-wheeled 
motorcycle trying to make a quick 
corner with the brakes violently 
jammed on. “Charlie” was born— 
the scrupulously clean tramp, the 
shabby gallant, the tender misfit, 
the grotesque lover. A new kind of 
comedy had come to the screen; a 
new kind of laughter had come to 
the world. 

The history of Chaplin’s art has 
always been reflected in the type of 
heroine he cast for his wistful com- 
edies. Chaplin has an infallible eye 
for precisely the kind of girl he 
wanted to play the virtuous orphan, 
or the lost angel of the storm. His 
women were never real. They were 
embodiments of the principles of 
chivalry. Among his leading women 
have been, since the star of Mabel 
Normand set so tragically in death, 
Edna Purviance, Myrna Kennedy, 
Virginia Cherrill, Gloria Hale, and 
most recently Paulette Goddard. 

Edna Purviance, blonde, and 


The hardy prospector of 
terrible “Gold Rush.” 


wistful, was probably the most im- 
portant of the Chaplin heroines. 
She was the star of the middle 
period of Chaplin’s life, the period 
in which the laughter in the Chap- 
lin films was purest. There was al- 
ways the sharp social content in a 


| Paulette—blonde chorine in 
the “Kid from Spain.” 
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The genteel hobo of sper- 
kling “City Lights.” 


Chaplin production though the 
theme of the film, conceived as it 
was with the Sennett technique of 
writing the story on the lot while 
the camera was grinding, followed 
the inevitable formula of the poor, 
beautiful, virtuous girl whom the 


Paulette—this time a “Mod- 
ern Times” brunette. 


The tender and pathetic par- 
ent of “‘The Kid.” 


— - 


artistic bum with the soul full of 
pity ultimately rescued. 

Today Edna Purviance, like most 
of the Chaplin heroines, has passed 
into cinematic oblivion. No player 
who worked with Chaplin, it must 
be noted, ever rose to stardom. The 
film was a one-man show, with 
Chaplin’s genius always central in 
the production. But, despite the 
fact that Edna Purviance has gone 
down in the Cain’s warehouse of 
actors, she still receives a salary 
from the Chaplin payroll—a senti- 
mental gesture that is in keeping 
with the tramp who tips his hat to 
a lady prisoner riding to jail in a 
police car. 

In 1918 Chaplin walked into his 
first marriage with Mildred Har- 
ris, already a screen actress of 
some importance, but the marriage 
lasted only a brief two years, hav- 
ing seen the death of one child, 
with Mildred suing for divorce, 
charging mental cruelty and bodily 
injury. The divorce cost Chap- 
lin $200,000 alimony. Four years 
elapsed before Charlie walked down 
the church aisles again. But women 
played a constant role during this 

(Continued on page 40) 


The proletarian tool of in- 
dustry in “Modern Times.” 
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Joyful Holiday Shoppers 
Pour $920,000,000 Into Tills 


From coast to coast millions of citizens spend gladly as effect of 


higher wages, bonus distributions and new dividends reaches 


family pocketbook; hence the greatest wave of buying since 1929. 


INSEL and evergreen. Candles 

and stars. Gems and gew-gaws. 
Festoons of colored light. Holly. 
Mistletoe arid red ribbons. Furs 
and furbelows. And tired but 
happy feet plodding through crush- 
ing crowds on errands of good-will 
and joy, in a season of glad remem- 
brance. Christmas is upon us, and 
the holiday rush is in full swing. 

If sales of all this sparkling 
Christmas merchandise tell the 
story, this*is the merriest Christ- 
mas for the American people since 
1929, for throughout the country, 
from New York to San Francisco, 
from Chicago to New Orleans, a 
wave of buying is sweeping over 
the nation. And why not? First 
there is the optimism of a people 
who believe they have conquered 
depression. That has :produced a 
willingness to spend, as contrasted 
with ‘the necessity for clinging in 
desperation to the last dollar and 
cent in the family pocketbook. 

Behind this improved. public 
morale, are the undeniable, sub- 
stantial improvements in the 
every-day finances ‘of millions. 
Wages have beén raised. Special 
bonuses have been distributed. 
Millions and: millions of dollars 
have been paid out of corporation 
treasuries in dividends. So it is a 
glad Christmas. . 

Merchandising experts predict 
that holiday sales this year will 
exceed the prosperous season ante- 
dating the 1929 crash. In fact, the 
one fly in the soothing ointment of 
the department store executives iS 
fear that they may run out of mer- 
chandise, and that their failure to 


foresee the buying rush and buy 
ahead in large quantities may cost 
them a hundred million dollars in 
lost sales. Factories are working 
overtime, but manufacturers admit 
they cannot begin to fill the orders 
now deluging them. 

Three hundred and fifty million 
dollars have been distributed to 
about 7,500,000 Christmas club 
members throughout the United 
States by approximately 5,500 
banking institutions.This amount, 
added to the funds being with- 
drawn from savings banks for 
shopping purposes, some observers 
say, may exceed the veterans’ 
bonus payments in buying power. 


be 


The present buying wave was 
first noticed in large proportions in 
Detroit immediately on the an- 
nouncement of the wage increases, 
special bonuses and extra dividend 
payments by the automobile com- 
panies. More than 14 million dollars 
is being spent in and around 
Detroit. Cleveland followed by the 
arrival of Santa Claus in that city 
at the unprecedented early date 
of November 14th. New York 
stores began to reflect the holiday 
purchasing enthusiasm when they 
put up their Christmas decorations 
several weeks before Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Department stores 


are now 





Wide World 


Merchants wish they had stocked their shelves more heav- 
ily to meet the glad rush of buying. 





Wide World 


Philadelphia shopping crowds block traffic along Market 
Street, but the shopkeepers are happy. 


Tired feet cannot dull the pleasure of holiday 











The symbol of good will is 
reared—even in busy Wall 
Street. 
hiring approximately half a million 
extra employees to cope with the 
extraordinary buying rush. Ob- 
servers have noted a rising demand 
for quality and higher-priced mer- 
chandise, and the individual sales 
check is higher than ever before. 

All this is not guess-work. There 
are solid, substantial figures to 
prove that Mr. and Mrs. America 
are not merely window-shopping. 
The government’s careful survey, 
taken in the nation’s 31 largest 
cities shows that Christmas buyers 
will spend the huge total of $920,- 
000,000—and joyfully. 





Wide World 


buying, 


when people’s purses are full. 
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The House of Detention for Women, in New York City— it 
looks like a Park Avenue apartment house. 


Model Prison Has 


Comforts of Home 


New York House of Detention is more like a 
club-house than a jail; its purpose is to edu- 
cate prisoners instead of punishing them 





Superintendent Ruth E. Col- 
lins is popular with the 500 
prisoners. 


a 





| Gs news when prisoners like 
their prison. 

Not that any of them want to 
stay on after their terms are up, 
but three quarters of the inmates 
of the New York City House of De- 


tention for Women find in this 





See 4 





All photos by Gero from Black Star 


The Detention House is a nice place, but the prisoners 
would rather be outside looking in. 


model institvtion the pleasantest 
environment of their lives. 

To begin with, the House of De- 
tention doesn’t look like a prison. 
The $2,000,000 orange - colored 
brick and marble structure in 
Greenwich Village is handsomer 


than most Park Avenue apartme! 
houses, and during its constructi: 
in 1931 the contractors were be- 
sieged by would-be tenants asking 
for floor plans and rent schedules. 

Not only did the exterior of the 
prison represent a.startling inno- 
vation, but the regime which was 
established behind the walls and 
windows was so liberal that news- 
paper reporters at once began re- 
ferring to the Detention House as 
“the luxury hotel.” 

Certainly the House suggests 
a select women’s club residence 
rather than a corrective institu- 
tion. Cells are locked only at night. 
They are cheerful, well-lighted 
compartments, measuring 6% by 
101% feet, and have-hét:.and cold 
running water, sanitary facilities, 
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Shuffleboard is just one of the many sports provided for 
prisoners on the recreation roof. 








The women petitioned the WPA artist who painted this 
mural to include the pushcart of flowers at the left. 
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On visiting days the prison lobby is filled with friends, rela- 
tives and attorneys of the women. 





Work, play, and instruction is the Detention House for- 
mula, and here a piano lesson is in progress. 
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small, rugs, comfortable cots, and 
shélves’for reading and writing. 
They are all singles, and the occu- 
pants are encouraged to decorate 
them, just as they are encouraged 
to use cold cream and face powder 
(lipstick is out because it’s too hard 
to wash off bedclothes), and per- 
mitted a small weekly expenditure 
for candy, cigarettes and knick- 
knacks in the prison commissary. 
The theory is that no woman can 
maintain her self-respect if she is 
cut off from her traditional vani- 
ties. 

In general, the Detention House 
rules are no stricter than those of 
a first-class girls’ finishing school. 
Mail is censored and visiting su- 
pervised in both places, lights go 
off. at definite hours, and meals are 
planned for energy rather than ele- 
gance. The attitude toward pris- 
oners is that they are pupiis who in 
one way or another have been re- 
tarded, and who must be educated 
back to social usefulness. The 
women have enough work and rec- 
reation to absorb their surplus, 
trouble-making energy, and they 
are treated at all times with scru- 
pulous impartiality. Furthermore, 
their surroundings are so attrac- 
tive that they try to live up to 
them, instead of being dragged 
down. The roof of the prison is laid 
out with tennis, basketball, and 
shuffleboard courts, and there are 
pianos, card tables, pictures, and 
art materials available in the rec- 
reation rooms. All the corridors 
and public rooms are decorated 
with travel posters which ironi- 
cally invite prisoners to “SEE IN- 
DIA,” or “COME TO ROME.” 
Dining rooms—a separate one for 
each floor-colony of fifty women— 
are cheerful, and the women are 
seated in small groups instead of 
all together. 

Segregation is an important 
prop for prison morale. The women 
are classified according to age, 
color, health, and criminal back- 
ground, and birds of a feather are 
quartered on the same floors. This 
system is of particular importance 
from a medical standpoint. Slightly 
more than half of the 500-odd 
women are prostitutes, and a large 
percentage of these are venereally 
infected. They have separate clin- 
ics, and live in strict quarantine, 
never coming in contact with non- 
infected prisoners. Due to a wise 
shift of procedure in the Women’s 
Court, arrested prostitutes are first 
examined by Board of Health doc- 
tors before the judge passes sen- 
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tence. If diseased, they are given a 
long enough sentence to allow for 
treatment and cure. 

For non-venereal cases the De- 
tention House provides two oper 
ating rooms and two_ hospital 
wards. The best doctors and sur- 
geons in the city donate their ser- 
vices to the prisoners, and many 
women get the first decent medical 
care of their lives while serving 
their terms. In addition, dentists 
and oculists are on call whenever 
needed, and a visiting psychiatrist 
promotes emotional and mental 
well-being. 

But the greatest healer is work. 
The Superintendent of the Deten- 
tion House, Miss Ruth E. Collins, 
keeps busy herself, and believes in 
keeping others busy around her, 
Women may wash, cook, sew, or do 
semi-creative hand work in the “‘oc- 
cupational therapy’ department. 
The equipment everywhere is of 
the best, and the mechanized laun- 
dry has such a large capacity that 
it takes in washing from the Tombs 
Prison for men. Not to be outdone 
in courtesy, the Tombs sends a 
heavy-duty squad over to the De- 
tention House every morning to 
dump the garbage and clean out the 
furnaces. 

When they aren’t sleeping, eat- 
ing, working, or relaxing, the De- 
tention House women may be going 
to school. WPA teachers conduct 
daily classes for all who wish to at- 
tend, and there is individual in- 
struction in voice, piano, and or- 
gan, while groups organize dra- 
matic programs and community 
singing. The literary have an out- 
let in the four-page “Greenwich 
Gazette,” which reports prison 
news and carries essays and poems. 
On Sunday nearly everyone goes to 
the built-in, two story chapel, 
which has a $4,000 organ, and a 
revolving three-faced altar to ac- 
commodate Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish services. On Sundays, 
too, the women don their “dress- 
up” dresses of flowered percale, in 
the color-choice of green, lavender, 
rose, and blue. Week-day costumes 
are simple gingham house dresses, 
in distinctive colors for each floor. 

“It’s fine, but why bother?” visi- 
tors sometimes ask. “Why make so 
much fuss over a lot of thieves and 
prostitutes?” The answer lies 
partly in the fact that the public 
believes, and probably will always 
believe, that women, in jail or out, 
are somehow nobler than men, and 
that better care must be taken of 
them. Actually, Miss Collins says, 









One of two hospital wards. Money couldn’t buy finer medi- 
cal facilities than those in the House of Detention. 
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All prisoners object to being photographed, and these women would not come near the camera until they had been 
promised that their faces would be blotted out of the picture. Dancing is a favorite pastime at the Detention House. 


there isn’t much to choose between 
the sexes as far as “nobility” is 
concerned. Men are rowdier and 
more unmanageable than women, 
but the ladies are fully as violent, 
and more bloodthirsty, cruel, and 
sadistic. This is borne out by psy- 
chological tests, and by common ob- 
servation. Look closely at almost 


Catholic 


any lynching picture, and it will be 
seen that the expression of keenest 
pleasure are on women’s faces. 

But Miss Collins doesn’t encoun- 
ter the ladies in their less admi- 
rable moods very often. She gets 
away as much as possible from the 
role of disciplinarian, and any pris- 
oner with a grievance is free to talk 


Protestant 


The chapel holds three weekly services, and this revolving 
altar accommodates all of them. 


things over with her at any time. 
Riots, hunger strikes, jail breaks, 
intra-mural fights, and all the other 
crises which. make newspaper 
headlines simply don’t occur at the 
Detention House. Even homo-sexu- 
ality, the béte noir of men’s pris- 
ons, is kept at a negligible mini- 
mum by the segregation system, 


the lack of crowding, and the fa- 
cilities for normal work and play. 
About the worst thing that ever 
happens is a women coming down 
with hysterics, but a few words 
with Miss Collins, or possibly a 
couple of hours in an isolation cell 
snaps her out of it before she can 
affect any of the other prisoners. 


Small classes conducted by WPA teachers give many 
women their first introduction to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 
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of Baku 


Freedom Comes to Maidens 


All photos by Authenticated News 


The girl of Baku has dis- 
carded her veil. 





women. 








Away with veils and harem life! Modern girls 
of Azerbaijan work, study and play beside 
their brothers in release from harem prison life 


REEDOM: came to the veiled 

womanhood of Baku in 1920. It 
came.with-blood and revolution 
and martyrdom, for the ancient 
traditions of Islam die hard and 
emancipation is, like education, a 
long and painful process. But once 
established and accepted by a mod- 
ern generation of youths and 
maidens as their right, this free- 
dom has created a new race of be- 
ings, a race which, in the days of 
dominant Turkish influence, never 
existed. 

The difference in the women of 
Baku wrought in these sixteen 
years is so miraculous that the 
older generation, steeped in the 
traditions of the past which for- 
bade any rights—save that of pro- 
ducing children—to its female pop- 
ulation, cannot comprehend it. For 
the once “sacred” veil that con- 
cealed her fragile face from the 
profane gaze of the world has been 
torn away. The stern tradition that 
confined womanhood to the wo- 
man’s quarters, sentenced her to in- 
door imprisonment, chained her to 
ignorance and blind obedience, has 
now been shattered. 

The Revolution came to Azer- 
baijan hand in hand with the rights 
accorded all women in the Soviet— 
the right to marry, study and work 
side by side with the men. Deep- 
rooted superstition and custom 
were not broken easily. It remained 
for one young woman, twenty-year- 
old Sirial Haliliva, to provide the 
cause a Joan of Arc and a martyr 
whose example and death aroused 
her sisters to consciousness of their 
own power. It was Sirial, student, 
writer, flaming orator, whose mur- 
der at the hands of her infuriated 
father and brothers provided the 


A judiciary committee arbitrates between old fashioned 
parents and modern offspring. 


spark that fired the woman of Baku 
with determination to fight to the 
last ditch for their release from 
bondage. 

The conditions against which 
this new generation rose were un- 
believable in a twentieth-century 
civilization. In a day when, under 
the sovereignty of the Russian 
Tsars, the spirit and laws of Islam 
held sway, when the hours of 
prayer were still called from Turk- 
ish minarets, the woman lived 
through three ages. First was her 
babyhood, which ended when she 
reached her eighth birthday. Then 
the period of her adolescence 
when, behind a veil, she was 
secluded in the harem. Finally, 
when she was twelve or thirteen, 
came her marriage (and perhaps 
she was only one of a number of 
wives and concubines). Thereafter 
her life was not her own but her 
master’s, to do with as he pleased, 
but never under any circumstances 
to be cultivated. There was no free- 
dom but, even worse than that, 
there was no education, and with- 
out education there could be no 
freedom. 

The first attempts to break down 
the severe code that imprisoned her 
met with the determined resistance 
that blocks and delays all social re- 
forms. If a woman walked the 
street alone, without a veil, she was 
assailed, reviled, perhaps slain for 
her rebellion. Then came the mur- 
der of Sirial Haliliva and the road 
was made open for her sisters to 
sweep to triumph. 

Today there are quietly inspiring 
scenes in Azerbaijan. In the public 
courtyards, in the market places, 
on the streets, at the movies, in the 
class room and workshop, you see 





A dressmaking factory in 
cultural center. 


the unveiled, modern girl of Baku 
marching beside her brothers. She 
is no longer a pale shadow behind a 
cloister wall. She is strong, healthy, 
tanned and full-breasted. She swims 
in one-piece suits and discusses 
science, literature, political econ- 
omy, with her male companions. 
She attends the Women’s House of 
Culture—a memorial to Sirial Hali- 
liva—regularly, studies hygiene, 
biology, and the care of infants, 
born and unborn. 

There are, of course, a few of the 
timorous, frightened women of the 
older generation left who, largely 
from habit or fear, cling to ancient 
customs. But their very presence 
provides a living example of what 
the modern girl of Baku will never 
be, a mental and physical slave 
to dominating males. Women of 
Baku’s younger generation are 
ready for the responsibility that 
comes with education. 





A teeming staircase in Baku, where women once dared not 
tread in freedom... 
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The Prisoner Who 


Won The Nobel Prize 


HEN the reporters came to 
him in the tuberculosis ward 
of the West End Municipal Hos- 
pital, Berlin, he said he had noth- 
ing to say about it publicly. He was 
pale, thin, grey. There were the 
marks on him of three years im- 
prisonment behind the barbed- 
wire fences of the concentration 
camps of the Third Reich. In the 
eyes of the brown-shirt generals 
who ruled in Friederichestrasse, 
and the military courts, he was a 
“traitor” to the Fatherland. Now, 
in the corridor saturated with the 
smell of iodoform, a sick man af- 
flicted with tuberculosis, they had 
come to tell him, that he, Carl von 
Ossietzky, the “‘traitor’, had been 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 
He repeated he had nothing to 
say publicly. 
3ut the Ministries of Justice 
and Propaganda were outraged. 
The Foreign Office was outiaged. 
Reichsfeuhrer Adolph Hitler was 
outraged. The Third Reich’s Min- 
ister Salm considered that the 
Storting, the Norwegian committee 
chosen from Parliament to award 
the prize, had made “a demonstra- 
tion against the Third Reich.” In 
Berlin, a hasty conference called 
issued a communique which also 
considered that an award of a 
Peace Prize to one who had been 
convicted and sentenced by the 





ao es 
Wide World 
As a prisoner of the Nazis 
.-» » being moved to a new 
prison. 





Sentenced by Hitler to three years in a 
concentration camp, Carl von Ossietzky 
is awarded the Nobel Peace Prize while 





In the days when Cari von Ossietzky was the most brilliant journalist in pre-Hitler 
Germany—before the gates of a concentration camp closed on him. 


“Peoples” courts of the Third 
Reich was a flagrant “misuse of 
a humanitarian institution for 
partisan political purposes.” The 
communique continued, that, if a 
Committee chosen to award Peace 
Prizes saw fit to give them to men 
such as von QOssietzky, a pacifist, 
a foe of Nazism, that the Nazis 
would be compelled, after his re- 
lease, “to reconsider” their posi- 
tion “with regard to him.” 

Perhaps there was a reason why 
von Ossietzky, in his blue uniform 
of a hospital inmate, had nothing 
to say publicly. 

Carl von Ossietzky was one of 
the most brilliant journalists of 
the German Republic. A coura- 
geous, incorruptible opponent of 





war, a democrat who was willing to 
fight for democracy, he was one of 
the marked names on the Nazi’s 
death list even before they took 
power. Yet this democrat came 
from an old line of German nobles; 
this pacifist was a world war 
veteran. Under the Bruening gov- 
ernment, as editor of the “Welt- 
buehne,” a brilliant Berlin weekly, 
which is now published by exiles in 
Prague, von Ossietzky fought con- 
cetantly for a peaceful, united 
tiurcee, ozainst the secret arma- 


iments ct Cermany and the open 
armaments of France and Eng- 
land. For this crime, he was 
sentenced to sixteen months im- 


prisonment, and served his term, 
till he was released under a general 


the Nazis are “outraged”... 
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amnesty by President von Hinden- 
burg. The night of the Reichstag 
fire, he was rounded up in the 
dragnet of intellectuals, pacifists, 
Marxists, and democrats. The Nazis 
swept through Berlin. Three years 
were spent in the dungeons and 
concentration camps of the brown- 
shirts. Today, broken in health, he 
is temporarily free, and the recipi- 
ent of the Nobel Prize. No other 
award the Committee has made in 
past years equals the significance 
of the von Ossietzky tribute. It was 
a courageous recognition of a 
courageous fighter for peace and 
genuine democracy. The world 
outside the confines of the Thirc 
Reich, was not “outraged”; it was 
deeply grateful. 
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Oldest “Official” father in medical records 


A. N. Mirzaroff 

A gland goes awry. Result: 

Joseph Pandazza, Jr., 3, 
weight 125 pounds. 
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The glandular bodies in the complex human frame are responsible for high intelligence. Above 

is a group of intellectual giants representing the highest in human achievement. They are, from 

left to right: Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, chief of Mt. Wilson Observatory; Professor Albert Einstein, 

noted physicist; Dr. William De Sitter, famed mathematician of Leyden; Dr. Harold S. Jones, 

great astronomer of Cape of Good Hope; Dr. Robert A. Millikan, physicist; and Dr. Richard C. 
Holman, world-famed chemical-physicist, of California. 


Blame It All On 
Hay-wire Glands 


If these little policemen become lazy or too active, you may be 


giant or dwarf, fat or skinny, intelligent or dumbbell...Some day 


we may tinker with them and create a superman. 


OU have a brain, no doubt. You 

can thank a lot of sources for 
that—your father and mother, and 
the miracle of birth, God, and genes 
and chromosomes. But there is just 
one thing you can thank if it func- 
tions: your thyroid gland. Your 
understanding of this page means 
that your thyroid gland is working 
somewhere around the normal hu- 
man amount. Your normal sexual 
life is a tribute to the workings of 
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Acme 


George 


Hughes, 96, shown with his wife and two young children. 


your testes or ovaries: your physi- 
cal development and general well- 
being to the pituitary gland: your 
recuperative powers and responses 
to stimulation to the adrenals. 

Besides these large glands there 
are many others, involved in regu- 
lating and controlling bodily func- 
tions. There are legions of little 
lymphatics that, by a system of 
compensations, work with the red 
and white blood corpuscles to keep 
your blood clean and healthy. The 
“swollen glands” that accompany a 
cold are actually a good sign, for 
they mean that infection that 
might be entering your blood 
stream is being turned aside into 
the little receptacles full of lym- 
phatic fluid and a battle is being 
raged (up and down your neck, 
under your jawbone, and even on 
the back of your neck and behind 
your ears) between the cold germs 
and your body. 

Doctors and scientists are work- 
ing hand in hand to discover the 
powers and limitations of certain 
of these glands. More important re- 
search than that is being done on 
the regulation of these newly dis- 
covered functions. Tragedies of 
personality, social misfits, inmates 
of institutions for the insane, and 
the physical handicapped and mis- 
shapen, stand to benefit enormous- 
ly from the results of this research. 
Thyroid extract can now change 
the whole course of a person’s life. 
A dull, seemingly witless person 
who is fat, sluggish, slow, and lazy 
—a “walking vegetable’—can be 
made alert, vivacious, thin, and al- 
together normal if he takes, under 
his doctor’s care, a series of small 
doses of thyroid extract. Under- 


sized, weak, and puny people can 
attain normal growth through pit- 
uitary extract. The difficulty comes 
in compensating for overwork by 
one or another of these glands. 


THYROID 


a N. Mirzaroft 

A chart shows location of 

important glands in the 
human body, 
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The tallest woman in the world, “‘Londy” Warner. What 


she couldn’t do to her papa, Otto, who stands with her. She 
is 23 years old, 7 feet 4 inches tall. 


An overactive pituitary produces 
giant, gangling creatures whose 
sole means of livelihood is usually 
the circus or sideshow. An over- 
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Wide Wo-ld 
“Chief of Police’? Charlie 
Ludwig, of Midget City, man 
shaped, child sized, 32 
inches tall. 


active pituitary combined with an 
underactive thyroid gland were re- 
sponsible for the very fat and very 
tall child whose picture accompa- 
nies this article. It is a tribute to 
the march of science that we have 
at last discovered the reason why 
all the famous freaks of history 
have come from normal families, 
have been for the most part of 
normal size at birth. 

Another fascinating angle of this 
work is the immense possibilities 
it offers for experiment towards a 
super-man or even a super-race. 
Rejuvenation, long sought through 
mythology and a constant theme of 
adventure tales, has become a pos- 
sibility. Dr. Serge Voronoff, Vien- 
nese gland expert, discovered the 
relation between gland secretion 
and senility, and has achieved wide 
recognition for his work in rejuve- 
nating aged humans by transplant- 
ing healthy animal glands into the 
body. These glands are usually 
from monkeys, closest to man in 
shape and function. When the ex- 
periments were first undertaken 
the results wore off after one or 
two years, but as the technique of 
operating has improved through 
practice the span has become 
longer, though permanent results 
cannot be guaranteed. The change 
in appearance, attitude, and gen- 
eral health of Dr. Voronoff’s 
patients is remarkable. The men 
actually look younger—the skin 
becomes firm, the eyes clear, the 
posture straighter, and the general 
health and vitality amazingly bet- 
ter. This operation merely involves 
the sexual glands. Dr. Voronoff 
went on the assumption that old 
age begins for the body when the 


Leo Ernst- 


The Nissler Family have six children of whom two are unu- 

sual. Toni, aged 13, weighs 396 pounds; Sister Wetti is 10 

and already weighs 224 pounds. The others are abso- 
lutely normal. 


sexual activity and potency begin 
to fail. 

Presumably the experiment could 
be undertaken with a child, and 
work of building be substituted for 
that of repair. Increasing the func- 
tion of all the glands with diet, 


serum, and perhaps operation, and 
beginning this in early youth, it is 
within reason to suppose that a 
super-man could be produced from 
an average man-child. And if it.can 
be done with one it can sooner or 
later be done with all. 


A. N. Mirzaroff 


Robert Wadlow may be the tallest man in history, if he 

keeps growing. He is only 18, and is 8 feet and 3% inches 

tall, Tallest man was Irish giant, Charles Bryne, 8 feet and 
4 inches tall, who died in 1783. 











Even at 61, One 


May Be ‘Youngest 


A grandma at 32, a Supreme Court Judge at 
early age, a king at 12 — these are many 
ways of becoming a “baby notable” 
without being a child prodigy 


ORCING their elders out of the 

limelight, the younger genera- 
tion is rising to the front in many 
fields to capture the coveted (and 
quickly outgrown) title of ““young- 
est” in their profession. 

When Rush D. Holt was elected 
to the United States Senate by the 
people of West Virginia, someone 
found that the constitution said he 
was too young to take office. After 
much controversy, it was decided 
the will of the people would be 
respected; and the baby senator 
merely cooled his heels around 
Washington, picking up some of 
the tricks of his trade, until his 
thirtieth birthday came along. 
Then, with much publicity, he was 
sworn into office and started mak- 
ing up for time lost. He is probably 
the youngest senator the United 

tates has ever had. 

With less publicity but a good 
deal of patient zeal, Mrs. Anna 
Ghizzone of Bayonne, N. J., has 
risen to grandmotherhood at the 
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Acme 
Early eclopements in Anna 
Ghizzone’s family, made her 
a young grandmother. 
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Wide World 


West Virginia’s baby senator, Rush Holt, who was too young to take office when he was 
elected to serve in Washington but is fast making up lost time. 


comparatively tender age of 32 
years. She says it was quite simple. 
When she was fifteen, she eloped; 
and, at the same age, her daughter 
did the same thing about a year 
ago. The girl, Mrs. Madeline Dowl- 
ing, gave birth toa son, and so Mrs. 
Ghizzone became one of America’s 
youngest grandmothers. And for 
her, the tit'e has none of the 
significance it has for many women 
who feel that grandchildren are a 
mark of old age, for Mrs. Ghizzone 
can prove the opposite. 

In Chicago, a 15-year-old girl 
was spending last summer singing 
in a series of free open air concerts 
at Grand Park. The Chicago Opera 
Company noticed her there. And 
now Betty Jane has changed the 
role of sophomore in high school 
for that of the youngest person to 
Win a grand opera contract in the 
United States. She is a blonde and 
the oldest of four children. Under 
the professional name of Betty 
Jaynes, she plans to appear with 
the Chicago Opera Company this 
season. 

From her it is a far jump to the 
United States Supreme Court and 
its nine old men. Youngest of them 
is Justice Owen J. Roberts of 
Philadelphia. Now 61, he started 
practice when only 23 vears old, 
and climbed rapidly. As a Repub- 
lican, he was appointed to his pres- 
ent office by former President 
Hoover. 


Of all the monarchs and rulers 
of the countries of the world, the 
youngest is King Amanda of Siam. 
Having lived a mere dozen years, 
he is much more interested in toy 
trains, shooting, hiking, and_his 
schooling at the Ecole Nouvelle in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, than he is 
with affairs of state. To win his 
title of youngest, he barely ‘out- 
strips King Peter of Yugoslavia, 
the thirteen-year-old monarch who 
is ruled by regents and whose 
antiquated bathtub with a rack of 
toy boats near-by has become fam- 
ous. Only the restoration of King 
Carol of Rumania kept his son 
Michaei, the one-time ruler of that 
country, from continuing at his job 
of being the youngest king as he 
did some years back. 

Not much older is another king, 
but this time of the canine world. 
At fifteen, Stewart H. Madin of 
Pasadena, California, is less inter- 
ested in the Bowl football 
games played there every New 
Year’s day than he is in judging 
dogs. He specializes in judging 
Dachshunde and is the youngest 
ring authority recognized by the 
Dachshunde Club of America. In 
his spare moments between shows 
he raises his own pedigreed dogs 
in kennels which he maintains for 
the purpose. As far as anybody 
knows, he is the youngest indi- 
vidual which the famous American 
Kennel Club has ever licensed. 
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Wide World 
At 15, Betty Jane Schultz is 
youngest grandopera singer. 
She w:!] start next month. 
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Owen J. Roberts, at 61, is 
baby of the United States 
Supreme Court. 





Among members of the fair sex, 
Ruth Weyand of New Jersey is 
famous. At twenty-two, she is sup- 
posed to be the youngest woman 
lawyer in the United States. Ad- 
mitted to the bar only recently, she 
is already practising her profes- 
sion and thinks nothing of board- 
ing a plane to fly from Newark, 
N.-J. to Washington to see about 
legislation involving the fur trade 
for one of her first clients. 

And so it goes, through all fields 
and. professions. Younger and 
younger they go out to conquer, 
whether in the aged Supreme Court 
or in nursery school intelligence 
tests. While older workers struggle 
to maintain themselves and while 
child-labor opponents fight to es- 
tablish an age limit, fresh corps of 
young enthusiasts struggle for rec- 
ognition of their accomplishments 
at a tender, or perhaps only com- 


‘paratively tender, age. 


Such recognition, at best, is 
fleeting, for after a few years 
someone else, of necessity, is able 
to grab the “youngest” title. Jus- 
tice Roberts may remain the baby 
of the Supreme Court, for some 
time, but in most cases the fame is 
fleeting, as it has been to youthful 
luminaries in the past. Baby LeRoy 
has outgrown his diapers of movie 
fame, and Shirley Temple is 
rumoured to be growing too fast to 
long keep her hold on child-loving 
movie audiences. But from looking 
over the case of Jackie Coogan and 
other young stars of the past, their 
promoters could hardly expect any- 
thing else. 

A few years ago nation-wide at- 
tention was given to Pretto Bell, 
sixteen-year-old California convent 
graduate who was the youngest 
girl flier in America. She took out 
her first license on her sixteenth 
birthday to get the title, but it took 
only a few months for a younger to 
come along. 

In spite of the impermanence of 
such fame, parents often put their 


Wide World 


Nowhere in the world is there a younger canine judge than 
Stewart Madin of California, who specializes in Dachs- 
hunde and is the youngest person ever licensed by the 


American Kennel Club. 
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Carefree and hiking with boyish enthusiasm at a summer 
camp, King Amanda of Siam looks like anything but the 
royal monarch which he really is. 


children through little less than 
torture to have them called prod- 
igies. Recent publicity has been 
given to the music-school racket 
which preys upon the ambitions of 
such people. In many cases, of 
course, youngsters who gain fame 
do so deservedly, as in most of the 
instances presented here. When 
they do, all possible recognition is 
due them in return for their suc- 
cess. But the deliberate seeking out 
of such fame based upon actual or 
comparative youthfulness is un- 
wise and far less desirable than the 
normal rearing of a happy child. 
On the other hand, the persons 
who rise to prominence in certain 
professions at an early age does so 
as a result of unusual capabilities 
only. King Amanda’s rise to the 
throne may have been a matter of 
chance, but it took years of patient 
and diligent toil, careful prepara- 
tion, and probably an element of 
luck for Justice Roberts to reach 
his position and for Ruth Weyand 
to win her law degree at their ages. 
It is consoling to reflect that 
these achievements are still the 
exception to the rule, worthy of 
being singled out for special atten- 
tion. For, otherwise, a great, num- 
berless army of older workers and 
professionals would have a great 
deal more to fear from the en- 
croachment of the younger genera- 
tions than they already have. 
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Our youngest woman law- 
yer, Ruth Weyand, flies away 
to a new case. She seems to 
be happy in her profession. 








| enn on the continent last week 
cupped inward toward Central 
Hurope. Empress Zita, queen 
match-maker on the continent, had 
lassoed a man for one of her daugh- 
ters. 

Here was rumor of romance, 
royal romance, internationally sig- 
nificant romance. 

Curley-locked King Leopold of 
Lelgium, famous these recent years 
as messenger boy between fascist 
and democratic powers, may be 
wifed to petite, sweet-faced Arch- 
duchess Adelheid, 22-year-old sis- 
ter of Archduke Otto, 24-year-old 
I!apsburg head. 

If that is true, victory is at last 
close at hand for Mama Zita. Since 
her exile twenty years ago she has 
darted in and out of royal cham- 
bers, pulling a string here, drop- 
ping a word there. 

Like any other mother with a 
large brood, she wishes her chil- 
Cren married well, that is, to em- 
ployed royalty. She would spin her 


International 


Zita attends the marriage of 
her brother to Princess Mar- 
querite de Tour et Taxis. 





of a continent at stake 


web, blend the Hapsburg blood, 
even more thickly than it already 
is, into the blue veins of Europe’s 
remaining monarchial strain, and 
thereby gain not only one throne, 


_ but practically all available thrones. 


A staunch believer in the divine 
right of kings, she has played her 
medieval game of marriage chess 
with dogged assurance. To her the 
Hapsburgs rule on direct assign- 
ment from God and he who denies 
it is a heretic. 
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A Stubborn Woman's Thirst For 


Family Power Imperils Europe 


Zita's fight is on for the heart of Europe...a free-for-all, with romance, 


intrigue, a mother’s love and a mother's ambitions — and the peace 


gers—most astute observers on the 
continent—immediately concluded 
that Otto was to sit as did his 
father, Karl, on an unstable throne 
in Vienna. 

Whether he would ride his un- 
steady throne as King or Emperor 
was a case in point. Some of his 
would-be subjects think “Emperor” 
takes in too much territory, for it 
implies rule not only over present 
Austria but over Czechs, Slavs, 
Croats, Hungarians, who once 
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In days beyond recall. Otto, a youngster, sits as Crown 

Prince between his father, Emperor Karl, and his mother, 

the then Empress Zita. Karl was ousted in November, 1918, 
died in exile on the East African island, Madagascar. 


She takes the responsibility of 
raising a royal family which she 
honestly believes will someday rule 
the greater part of Europe, as 
though the fate of the world rested 
on her shoulders. She supervises 
their education, sees they do their 
homework, checks up on their man- 
ners (principal essential in mod- 
ern kings). 

Diplomats watch her job with 
keen interest. She is shaping tools 
for many of them, and they know it. 

With word of her latest achieve- 
ment leaking out of legations, 
news, gossip and munitions mon- 


made up the great Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

It is partly because the Haps- 
burgs once ruled so many peoples 
that the situation now is hyper- 
complicated. Those whom the Haps- 
burgs once ruled are now ruled by 
remote control from.Rome, by re- 
mote control from Berlin, or by re- 
mote control from Paris and Lon- 
don. 

If Otto is reinstated in Austria 
his presence will have enormous in- 
fluence towards bringing all the 
peoples he once ruled into one coali- 
tion. In every place but Czecho- 
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Otto, all dressed up with, 

who knows, maybe some 
place to go. 


Slovakia the tradition of monarchy 
strongly prevails. Otto may there- 
fore have power, but who will exert 
power over him? Mussolini? Hit- 
ler? England and France? 

Odds are on Paris and London. 
But why, then, is it held possible 
that I] Duce will permit the return 
of Otto into Mussolini’s Austria 
and Hungary? Probably because 
Otto’s presence will prevent an 
Anschluss, will frustrate Hitler’s 
hopes of some day ruling over his 
native Austria. Hitler in his recent 
understanding with Mussolini is 
said to have promised to stay out of 
Austria for a specified period of 
time in return for support against 
Russia and certain trade privi- 
leges. 

* * * 

Thus with Mussolini and the 
Western Democracies behind Otto, 
he probably will warm the seat of 
his ancestors before the passing of 
a year or two. 

But what of Hungary, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia? They 
may complain, but they will do 
what they are told. If they don’t 
like it, their only defense is to 
break allegiance with whichever 
power or powers is their boss at 
the moment. 

Hungarian business men, ex- 
cited over Mussolini’s vague re- 
visionist speech in which he spoke 
of giving back to Hungary land 
which is now Czechoslovakia’s and 
Rumania’s, actually believe that 
as a result of this they will be 
doing business in Slovakia an 
Burgenland recovered bv Hungary 
before the year’s out. A great body 
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Authenticated News 


Zita with her brood in the study of the castle Steenockerzeel in Belgium, where they live in exile. Otto 
is on the extreme left, Adelheid opposite him, and Zita in the background. 


of them look to a “personal union” 
with Austria, in which each nation 
will retain autonomy, but be bound 
under a single ruler, little Otto. 

But the chances of slicing off any 
of Rumania’s territory are small. 
Rumania, probably more than any 
o-her Little Entente nation, has 
something with which to bargain, 
namely, the military corridor that 
runs through her kingdom and is 
the only connecting link between 
pro-French Czechoslovakiaand pro- 
French Russia. Therefore France 
must, under all circumstances, keep 
Rumania pro-French. With a guar- 
antee that no land will be taken 
from her, Rumania, into whose 
royal circle Zita has entrance, will 
probably be willing to let Otto re- 
turn to Austria. 

Czechoslovakia, happy to have 
an anti-Nazi Otto to the south in- 
stead of a potential Anschluss of 
Germany with Austriaon the brink, 
will probably also concede to his 
crowning. It is Austria’s best 
choice between two evils. 

Yugoslavia democrats will raise 
a fuss, may even definitely urge 
their nation’s allegiance to Ger- 
many. But the Nazis in the last few 
months have asked so much in trade 
agreements from Yugoslavia, that 
she may be forced to remain in pol- 
icy—as she is geographically— 
next to Italy. Yugoslavia, like Ru- 
mania, is a monarchy, and Zita has 
her connections there also. 

And the Soviet—forgetting po- 
litical creeds and thinking of peace 
—will be glad to see Hitler 
thwarted. 

What wi!l happen if the forma- 
tion of a “personal union” stops 
Hitler in his tracks, is anybody’s 
guess. “That man” is supposed to 
have said to an Austrian Nazi 
leader: “Within two years I expect 
to have secured my aims in Aus- 
tria without disturbance.” 

os x * 


But whether Hitler or Mussolini 
or Eden or Blum secure their aims 
will be of little importance to Dow- 
ager Zita, mother of Otto, as long 
as she secures her aim—getting 
Otto a crown. 

Otto himself she will probably 
marry off to Italy’s 22-year-old 
Princess Maria, thus tying that 
fascist knot securely. Through the 
marriage of her daughter, Adel- 
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King Leopold, who may an- 
nounce the engagement. 


International 


Archduchess Adclheid, re- 
puted engaged to King. 
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Authenticated News 


The attendance of Archduke Eugen, uncle of Otto, and 

Archduchess Adelheid at the recent unveiling in Vienna of 

a memorial plaque to the late Emperor Karl, is indicative 
of Chancellor Schuschnigg’s loyalty to the Hapsburgs. 





heid, to Leopold of Belgium she will 
tie the family kite to the Western 
Powers. What will happen when the 
parting of the ways takes place be- 
tween Fascist Italy and the Demo- 
cratic powers is not her immediate 
worry, yet Otto’s throne may be 
torn asunder or left hanging in 
mid-air when that occasion arrives. 

Zita, in the meanwhile, will fol- 
low her own marriage-making 
game. She is well armed with what 
it takes to win in her kind of war- 
fare. 

It is an old Hapsburg adage that 
the rest of Europe may try ag- 
gression through the use of guns, 
but the House of Hapsburg fights 
its battles and gains its territories 
through marriages. 

Isolated Americans will be some- 
what shocked to realize that the 
peace of Europe, instead of being 
preserved on the basis of common 
sense and democratic enlighten- 
ment, may be saved on the basis of 
Hapsburg prolificacy. 


x * * 


Of all the women who have strug- 
gled against the democratic tide of 
the past century to cling to the 
royal tradition, Zita has been the 
most indefatigable. She has trav- 
eled from chancellory to chancel- 
lory, begging, imploring, haggling 
for recognition of her family’s 
claims to royal position. 

In Rome, not long ago, she staged 
a court ceremonial that cost thou- 
sands of dollars but brought to her 
the obeisance of nearly all the 
world’s exiled nobility. 

Meanwhile, she has brought up 
her family, particularly Otto, never 
to relinquish the thought that in 
glory or in poverty, in health or 
sickness, in power or in exile, they 
are still of the ruling class and that 
they have the inherent power that 
comes from God alone. 

No Egyptian Pharaoh, who con- 
sidered himself Divinity incar- 
nate; no medieval absolutist; no 
Russian Tsar ever proclaimed his 
theories of Divine Right with more 
fervor of fanaticism than Zita. It 
is this persistence, this terrific zeal, 
this unquenchable thirst for family 
power that causes her to be de- 
scribed as “the most dangerous 
woman in Europe.” 
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Until ladders could reach him, rescuers threw up ropes 
with which Barieter bound himself more securely to his 
saving wire. 
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A cigarette calms the hardy steeplejack’s nerves as he 
reaches the ground. A wrenched leg was the only ill-effect 


of his experience. 
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Give a Man Rope... 


He'll Save Himself 


A St. Louis steeplejack demonstrates that 
hanging has its advantages, after an 80-foot 
fall stopped by a little wire 200 feet in the air. 


VEN steel-nerved steeplejacks 
would hardly dismiss the ar- 
rested fall of their colleague, Bob 
Barieter, from a smokestack at 
Granite City, Ill., as being “all in 
the day’s work.” 

Barieter ascended the smoke- 
stack of a big brewery to give ita 
coat of paint. While working at the 
very top, 200 feet above the ground, 
his seat gave way. 

He fell eighty feet of the dis- 
tance, but no more. There, mirac- 
ulously, his foot became entangled 
with a guy-wire. 

By careful trapeze work he man- 
aged to pull himself up to get a 
grip on the wire with his hands, 





and to brace himself against the 
stack with one foot. 

So far so good, but there was 
still the problem of getting down 
the remaining 120 feet safely. It 
was a problem no rescuer in 
Granite City could solve. 

So the East St. Louis fire de- 
partment was sent for. Two hours 
were required for firemen to bring 
over a hook-and-ladder truck and 
rig up a block-and-tackle derrick to 
relieve Barieter. But he contrived 
to hold out that long on his perch 
and was brought safely to ground. 
His nerves shaken, but not shat- 
tered, he keeps on with his profes- 
sion, but he bought a new seat. 
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The rescuers approach. This photo was taken a few minutes 

before Barieter was lowered from his perilous perch to a 
ladder’s safety. 
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John and Edward Breitschwerdt’s two-ton trailer truck escaped control and cuddled into not one, but 
two Baltimore store fronts. A successful blockade, it made customers and clerks inside climb stairs to 
the second floor and from there, like John Riley on the ledge, get back to earth. 
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An X-ray of Mrs. A. R. Banks, 38, of Catoosa, Oklahoma. Scissors, six and a half inches long, were left 


accidently inside the lady after a recent appendectomy. Two Tulsa osteopaths removed the instrument 
in a 55-minute operation. 't was found that ono of the hand!ss had beon dissolved. 
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Sister Aimee Reaches Crisis 
In Fight For Cult Control 
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A great showman, Aimee Semple McPherson Hutton, 
always makes flaming picture in her pulpit. 


€YCANDALS which rocked the na- 
\J tion and skyrocketed Aimee 
emple McPherson, California 
vangelist, into international no- 
riety could not damage or affect 
loyal following of her Four 
tare Gospel movement. But that 
now imperiled by 
: dissensions which, after ac- 
ilating for eleven years, have 
dently come to a head in the 
tempt to discharge Rheba Craw- 
rd, chief assistant preacher for 
me years at the Four Square 

‘abernacle in Los Angeles. 
Trouble has been brewing since 
he first schism in 1925, and indi- 
ations are that the present one 
in either be the beginning of a 
triumphantly unimpeded dictator- 
hip, or else be the dethronement 
of Aimee, Which it will be depends 
ipon her strategy in the next few 
weeks, during the course of liti- 
gation aroused by cancellation of 

Miss Crawford’s contract. 

Usually Aimee’s strategems are 


lowing is 
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triumphant. The difficulty this time 
is that trouble has been accumula- 
ting so long it may well have the 
strength to dethrone her. If so. it 
will be the first real defeat she has 
ever suffered. 

For Aimee has come unscathed 
and undaunted through trials that 
would have killed an average per- 
son. Born on an Ontario farm in 
1890, the daughter of a former 
Salvation Army lassie. she rose 
from the sawdust trail with its 
leaky tents and smoky lamns and 
hysterical meetings to interna- 
tional notoriety, ownershin of a 
$1,500,000 temple, and leadership 
of a large flock held together by 
the sheer magnetism of her per- 
sonality. 

After her first marriage ended 
in widowhood and her second in 
divorce, Aimee, with her mother as 
manager and her children as stage 
props, toured various sections of 
the country, conducting revival 
and faith-healing meetings. Want- 


sonal power 


ing a more permanent basis for a 
career after settling in Los 
Angeles, she started building the 
foundations of a church and cajoled 
her congregation into contributing 
funds to finish it, to the tune of a 
million and a half dollars. Angelus 
Temple was opened in 1923, and 
ever since continuous praying, in 
two hour shifts, has been conducted 
in it. 

But the path to such success was 
a difficult one. Mrs. Minnie Ken- 
nedy, the mother, was determined 
to make of the religious venture a 
thriving business, and she handled 
the money Aimee brought in. As 
a result, the first schism brolce out 
when in 1925 a suit was filed pro- 


Evangelist, tired by lifetime of dissension 
and court litigation over valuable religious 


plant, faces new, perhaps final, test of per- 





testing her management—the first 
in. an almost unbroken series of 
law suits of one sort or another. 
Then came one of America’s 
greatest scandals. On May 18, 1926, 
Aimee went to the beach, swam out 
into the ocean and vanished. She 
reappeared on June 23rd at a small 
Mexican hamlet across the border 
from Douglas, Arizona. In the in- 
terim a storm of greater propor- 
tions than California had ever seen 
arose. Mrs. Kennedy insisted her 
daughter had drowned. Police were 
suspicious and searched for Aimee, 
but her followers, jamming the 
Temple and the beach in hysterical 
meetings, insisted the rumors that 
she had not drowned were fostered 





International 


‘Mission stiffs” drop to floor in response to Aimee’s fervid 
oratory, and destitute men are moved to tears by emotional 
plea for reform... 
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by the Devil. 

When Aimee returned, collaps- 
ing in a Mexican village, she told 
of being kidnapped, of escaping, 
and of walking twenty-one miles 
through the desert seeking help. 
A storm of debate arose. When all 
sorts of evidence contradicting 
her story was presented by news- 
papers and investigators, she in- 
sisted that not only the kidnapping 
but the very obstacle which made 
the story seem a hoax were nothing 
more than a campaign of Satan 
and his followers to destroy her 
work against gamblers and vice 
leaders. 

But then it was discovered that 
Ormiston had also been missing 
during this period, and a new 
theory was constructed by the 
Devil’s earthly adherents. It was 
that Aimee had attempted to dis- 
appear with Ormiston and it was 
found that Sister Aimee’s slippers 
were not damaged at all in her 
“21-mile dash, afoot” across the 
desert. 

Aimee, Ormiston and others 
were indicted on felony charges in 
September, but the charges were 
dismissed in January of the next 
year. Once again the Devil at- 
tacked, with whispers that $30,000 
was the price for the sudden dis- 
missal. 

Nervous breakdowns and battles 
with her mother and followers in 


aa 
International 


..-A scene from The Bow- 
ery, during one of Aimee’s 
flying visits to New York. 








International 


‘‘Ma’”’ Kennedy, Aimee’s 
mother, rages against pub- 
licity hound. 


the front pages were her lot for the 
following years. Mrs. Kennedy was 
finally ousted from the Temple. 
The question of -vhether or not 
Aimee had had her face lifted in 
Europe in 1930 was debated on the 
front page of papers throughout 
the country. Lawsuits over finan- 
ces, breaches of contract, control of 
the Temple and other matters came 
thick and fast and unendingly. In 
1931 Aimee visited the Orient, to 
lay a wreath on her first husband’s 
grave and say that to him “I owe 
all that I am that is sincere and 
thoughtful.” She made one more 
stab at personal happiness when 
she married David Hutton, choir 
singer, at about the same time her 
mother married “What-A-Man” 
Hudson and grabbed columns of 
publicity for herself. But Aimee’s 
last marriage ended in divorce, and 
she was left to draw what happi- 
ness she could from her married 
children and her grandchildren. 


The legal battles have continued 
unchecked, a rising tide, through 
the years. Aimee continues her 
work at the Temple, but the crisis 
—perhaps her last—is at hand. 


Whatever the outcome of this 
particular battle, one thing is sure. 
There have been evangelists be- 
fore, there have been cranks before, 
but Aimee stands out from the rest. 
In California, where she is both 
worshipped and despised, the usual 
summation is, “But she does do 
good.” And to many people, 
whether correctly or not, that 
stands as reason to forgive her 
faults and to overlook her blatantly 
commercial reasons for doing good. 
Whether her well-organized chari- 
ties win her lasting fame, is an- 
other matter. 
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Wide World 

When Aimee goes home to Los Angeles, she is greeted by 

brass bands, hallelujahs, and relatives. Here, Son Rolph 
and Daughter Roberta welcome her. 
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Pictures, Inc. 
Mrs. Reba Crawford Splivalo, storm center at Angelus 
Temple, whose litigation marks latest schicm in profitable 
religious business. 
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Public Works Administration 


For forty-three years, the building on the left was an old peoples’ home, and later a general hospital. It became a fire 
hazard, but was needed to accommodate patients until PWA came to the rescue and erected building at the right. 


PWA Comes to Rescue of Hospitals 
While Doctors Bewail Taxation 


After Jesse Straus tacked a codicil on his will eliminating most of his after- 
death charities, trustees and surgeons began to moan about high estate taxes 
“diverting money from institutions.’ They forgot what government is doing. 


Public Works Administration 

PWA gave $7,040,000 for 

solaria at Jersey City Medi- 
cal Center. 
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Public Works Administration 
Pittsburgh had abandoned 
work on this general hospi- 
tal until PWA came along. 





0 a family of modest means, 

hospital bills always have been 
something to shudder about. The 
very rich have no worries about 
getting the best treatment money 
can buy. The very poor—those who 
have nothing at all—can be treated 
as charity patients. But the middle 
class family, requiring hospitaliza- 
tion has: been out of luck. It pays 
more for a small room than it would 
for‘an ornate ‘hotel suite. It pays 
outrageous fees for use of operat- 
ing» rooms. It pays charges for 
bathing. alcohol, laboratory tests, 
and food (whether the patient can 
eat orimot) which’ the most grasp- 
ing hotel’ management would: not 
dare put on a bill. 

Even ‘so, some of the distin- 
guished medical experts: who are 
responsible for the mismanage- 
ment that produces this unfair 
division of benefits are bemoaning 
the fact that “high taxes on the 
rich are ¢rippling the hospitals,” 
and bewailing the loss of heavy en- 
dowments they had expected to re- 
ceive through the beneficence of 
philanthropists. 

When Jesse Straus tacked a codi- 
cil on his will eliminating many of 
his expected after-death charitable 
bequests, there was an uproar. Dr. 
Frank Adair, of New York City’s 
Memorial hospital, for example, 
brought the issue before a conven- 
tion of the American College of 
Surgeons in Philadelphia, in a 
speech bristling with talk about 
“public spirited citizens who have 
been made so uncertain about the 
future” that they couldn’t run the 
risk of liberality. 

But while Dr. Adair was speak- 
ing his piece, Harold Ickes of 
Washington, D. C. and the PWA, 
was preparing his own report on 
some of the great undertakings in 
hospital maintenance and construc- 
tion that have been made possible 
through purposeful taxation. 

PWA, it is shown, entered the 


hospital building scene at a time 
when the number of private insti- 
tutions was diminishing. This dis- 
appearance of institutions was 
rapid because of the depression and 
consequent consolidation programs 
in most of the large cities; it was 
alarming because a growing class 
of indigent sick was increasing the 
demand for public hospital facili- 
ties. The 1935 hospital census 
showed an almost 10 per cent in- 
crease over 1934. Between 1923 and 
1936, the number of hospitals had 
decreased from 6,009 to 5,404. 
Many well-sized communities were 
without hospitals. 

So PWA took a hand in the mat- 
ter. The construction program 
upon which it embarked has in- 
cluded over two thirds of all hos- 
pitals built during the past three 


re 





years. Hospitals and equipment 
whose total cost will approximate 
$140,000,000 are now under con- 
struction or have been completed 
and installed. Institutions erected 
under PWA sponsorship include 
general hospitals and clinics, hos- 
pitals for specialized treatment 
(such as tuberculosis sanitaria), 
and homes for the insane and the 
aged. Two leprosaria were built at 
Carville, La., and in the Virgin 
Islands. New hospitals were con- 
structed for the Indian and Eskimo 
wards of the Interior Department. 

The largest allocation of funds 
went to non-Federal undertakings, 
where more than $94,000,000 was 
spent or loaned. The remaining al- 
lotments went to hospital systems 
maintained by the various branches 
of the Federal government. 





Public Works Administration 


Allegheny General Hospital at Pittsburgh needed a modern 
X-ray machine, but lacked funds to purchase expensive 
equipment. PWA bought it. 
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Thank you, no. I just don’t 
care for any. 


Tragedy Begins 
at Breakfast 


A ten-reel production entitled “Into Each Life 
Some Rain Must Fall,” based on stark realism 
of war in the nursery high chair 


AN’s determination to rule his 
own world begins at tender 
age, and perhaps it never ceases 
until soft and mellow dotage. But 
will-power sometimes reaches its 
apex in the cradle, before the hard 
hand of superior authority and the 
buffeting of a callous world has 
broken down infantile resistance. 
The leading man in this produc- 
tion has as much temperament as a 
Hollywood star, and not nearly so 





I have a suspicion something 


unpleasant is coming. 


I scorn your gifts. Away 
with mush and milk! 


much self-consciousness. When he 
decides to put on an act, believe us, 
it is an act. 

But he really has a sunny dis- 
position. It’s not so much the treat- 
ment or the diet that hurts as it is 
injured dignity. How would you 
like to have somebody, say as big 
as Carnera, stuff unwanted food 
into your mouth, and never even 
ask your permission? It’s a cruel 
world, 











Poe Ky RP, 


Oho! So you’re actually try- 
ing to make me like it. 





Now you wouldn’t spoil my 
sunny disposition! 





lt ca 


I’ll show you who’s boss, you 
wretched adult. 





Oh, so you really slipped it 


over on me. Curses! 


How’s this for an expression 
of sheer disgust. 


— 


I can do better than that. If 
you want to hear something. 


Dib + oar ae 
I'll turn loose my siren and 
imitate a storm at sea. 





This trick requires no magic. 
... Just a steady hand and 
ability to find the proper 
balance of your knives. 
Steady, now! 


Dancing egg. Put it m 

glass of water. Cover top 

of glass with air-tight 

paper. Finger pressure 
will do the rest. 
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Thrust needle in cork of 

bottle. Forks held in place on 

plate by four other corks. 

Then balance the whole 
thing. 


One end of balancing stick 
has string with bunch of 
grapes at end. Bursting bub- 
bles in wine glass will make 
little figure dance. 


Parlor Magic 


with Simple Devices 


Little tricks that amuse, but also show principles of 


center of gravity, air pressure, force of water, 


geometry and inertia. You don't need any expensive 


apparatus to produce startling effects on the living 


Through hollowed cork put glass tube with sim- 
ilar cork in which are inserted three small tubes 
or straws. Pour water through. A turbine. 


Geometry. Arrange glasses so their tops are same distance 
from the center of the foot of one of them, and center of 
feet is same distance from the center of top of other glass. 


To magnetize a knife. All you need is the knife, a little coal 
shovel, and a poker. Place knife on shovel. Rub it briskly on 
both sides with the poker. It will become a magnet, 


room table —just a few odds and ends, plates, knives, 


forks and a couple of bottles 


If you build a tower of checkers carefully, you can knock 


out the bottom checker with a knife, and never disturb 
your tower. But the blow must be sharp and sure. 


Sh ae SS t 3 . q 
If you try to brush a coin from your palm, the bristles will 


merely press the piece more deeply into your hand, and the 
harder you brush, the closer it will stick. 
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Napoleon ball, 1930. 


She is Americas No. 1 
Costume-Wearer 


T this year’s No. 1 costume 
party, the Beaux-Arts Ball on 
Dec. 4, the country’s No. 1 costume- 
wearer, Mrs. S..Stanwood Menken, 
may be outstripped, in a strictly 
literal sense of the word, by the 
country’s premiere strip-tease art- 
iste, Miss Gypsy Rose Lee, who, to 
everyone’s astonishment, was in- 
vited to this fashionable affair. But 
Mrs. Menken is expected to main- 
tain her eminence at wearing cos- 
tumes. 

So an interviewer went around 
to see her, thinking that an advance 
report on her get-up for this year’s 
affair is a matter vested with a 
Public Interest. 

No one who has attended even 
one of the 22 fashionable Beaux- 
Arts Balls that have been given an- 
nually in New York since 1914 
could dispute that the No. 1 title 
belongs to Mrs. Menken. 

Mrs. Menken’s husband is a well- 
known corporation lawyer and he 
shines prominently in Wall Street 
more or less all the time. She, how- 
ever, hibernates in the seclusion of 
high-hat society except for the one 
night each year when the Society 
of Beaux-Arts architects gives its 
chichi party to raise funds for 
scholarships at its Institute of De- 
sign. 

Then Mrs. Menken comes out of 
her hole and becomes part of the 
New York scene. Year after year 
she has knocked everyone’s eyes out 
With the most elaborate, the most 
sensational, the most expensive 

ostumes ever seen. The next day 
all New York newspapers print pic- 
tures of her in her costume, stories 
describing it and its probable cost, 
always some fabulous figure. 

After 22 years of this Mrs. Men- 
ken’s appearances at the Balls are 
as inevitable as fireworks on the 


E. F. Foley 
Mrs. Menken as Josephine, at the 
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Me Ss Sime 
Representing Gershwin’s ““Rhapsody in Blue” 
at the Fete Moderne, 1931. 


N. Y. Times 
Gilded lamé made this costume of Mrs. Menken, represent- 
ing a Golden Eagle, stand out at last year’s Beaux-Arts 
carnival. Since each costume has to be bigger and better 
than the one of the year before, this may give you an idea 
of what this year’s fancy dress will be like. 
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N. Y. Times 


This was her version of “The Spirit of 
Enchanted Night,” 1933. 


Mrs. S. Stanwood Menken, who has practically 
made a career of lavish get-ups for the annual 
Beaux-Arts Balls, tells how she got her start, 
on eve of this year's fete 


Fourth of July. She is now a tradi- 
tion of metropolitan life, like Dia- 
mond Jim Brady and his diamonds. 
The preparation of each new gown 
has become a Public Responsibility. 

The moment one enters Mrs. 
Menken’s drawing-room on the 
fourteenth floor of a fashionable 
hotel, one is aware of her career. 
Enlarged photographs of herself 
taken on her most triumphal nights 
of costumery decorate the walls 
and the top of the piano. These sou- 
venirs make tolerable for her the 
long waits between her Great Mo- 
ments at the Beaux-Arts affairs. 

The element of her costumes to 
which newspapers give most atten- 
tion — namely their cost Mrs. 
Menken belittles as irrelevant. 

‘“‘What business is it of anyone,” 
she asks, “what my costumes cost? 
Why don’t newspapers write more 
about how beautiful they look? 
That’s what counts. Besides, the 
notion that my costumes are ex. 
travagantly costly isn’t even true 
It started when a snip of a reporte1 
said to me one night, ‘Oh, that dres: 
looks as if it cost $5,000.’ I said 
‘Don’t be silly, I’m no piker, it cost 
$15,000.’ Like a fool he printed that, 

“Of course, some of my costumes 
have been worth a good deal as } 
wore them because I had a lot of 
my jewelry sewn into them in 
interesting patterns. That doesn’t 
mean I spent a lot for the costume, 
though. I had always had the jew 
elry. Why, each year, after the Bal!, 
I sell the costume back to Brooks 
and they rent it to their customers 
over and over.” 

Brooks is the costume company 
that has made all her ball-dresses 
for her. 

How had Mrs. Menken come to 
take up her interesting career” 
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Wide World 
Skiing is a grand sport for women: Miss Jerry Phipps on the ski trail at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


eae ; | Don't Break 
“ Your Neck! 


American enthusiasts, rushing to take up the 





sport of skiing, are warned by experts that it 
looks easier than it really is and that they 
had better take it easy on those hills unless 


spills are what they want 
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Wide World Dr. R. H. Schloss 
Mt. Baker, Washington, provides good hills for West Coast Spills like this are frequent with beginners, but the soft 
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skiers. Miss Veida Morrow breaks a trail in the snow. snow makes a comfortable cushion. 
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HOUSANDS of Americans who 

have never: skied before will 
strap the long wooden runners 
on their feet with the first snow of 
winter and try to emulate the ex- 
perts they see in the newsreels. 

Railroads have scheduled more 
ski trains than ever before, to take 
city dwellers out to the snow-cov- 
ered hills of the countryside for a 
day’s sport. Sporting goods stores 
have stocked their winter sports 
departments in anticipation of a 
record-breaking year, and hotel 
proprietors near the skiing fields 
are accepting reservations for 
capacity week-end crowds. 

In the past five years America 
has rushed into this glorious sport 
of skiing with the same abandon 
with which it accepts anything 
that promises something new in 
thrills. For skiing is a baby sport 
in America, but the baby is grow- 
ing fast. 

It is growing so fast, in fact, 
that wiser and more experienced 
skiers are apprehensive. They fear 
that too many persons are attempt- 
ing difficult ski trails without the 
proper training and that too many 
broken bones will result from loss 
of control on steep hills this winter. 


The skiing enthusiasts who have 
been pioneers in fostering the sport 
in America realize that some of the 
most difficult maneuvers on skis 
look easy to the novice, and that 
he’ll try them without knowing the 
proper technique. The enthusiasts 
also realize that theirs is the re- 
sponsibility to put a check on reck- 
lessness in skiing. Accordingly, 
they will devote their efforts this 
year to promoting safety in the 
sport. 

The first move in this direction 
has come from the Amateur Ski 
Club of New York. The increasing 
number of skiing accidents, one of 
which was fatal to a member of the 
club, led its president, Roland Pal- 
medo, to appoint a ski safety com- 
mittee, with Charles M. Dole, a 
New York insurance broker, as 
chairman. The committee queried 
skiers throughout the country, and 
uncovered some illuminating facts. 

In investigating more than 100 
skiing accidents, the committee 
found that almost half the victims 
attributed their mishaps to the 
fact that they were going too fast. 
Many accidents were due to poor 
snow conditions, others to faulty 
trail construction and some to poor 
equipment. 

The committee concluded that 
most accidents were avoidable. It 
was found that the primary cause 
of serious accidents was the failure 
of skiers to adjust their speed to 
their ability, physical condition, or 
snow and visibility conditions. 

In other words, it was the old 
story of the swimmer going beyond 
his depth, the tennis player over- 
exerting himself, the canoeist ven- 
turing into too choppy waters. Ski- 
ers, even fairly good ones, tend to 
overestimate their ability. 

The answer to this failing is 
more instruction and a widespread 
educational campaign to teach ski- 
ers to keep in condition, to care for 
their equipment and to increase 
their knowledge of first aid. It has 
been recommended that beginners 
join clubs which will afford them 
instruction, practice and observa- 
tion of first-class skiers. The com- 
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Wide Worl 


Jim Collins, of Seattle, Washington, kicks up the snow in Mt. Rainier National Park. 


mittee emphasized the fact that 
skiers get a greater thrill in glid- 
ing down hills with perfect control 
than in rushing down at a danger- 
ous speed without any knowledge 
of the technique necessary to check 
their speed. 

Other recommendations for 
safety measures came out of the 
committee’s study. Many trails 
should be widened; flags should be 
placed at dangerous spots; ski 
patrols, consisting of members of 
local clubs, should be on hand at 
well-populated slopes to see that 
safety rules are carried out, and 
first aid equipment should be avail- 
able when groups of skiers take to 
the hills. 

But whatever you do, “Take it 
easy.” 
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ot Wide World 
Sun Valley, Idaho, is America’s latest skiing resort. 
Costumes like this are quite practical. 
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International 


Skiers in Switzerland race the setting sun down a mountain side, churning the 


powdered snow into fleecy clouds. 
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Ed Danowski, passer extraor- 
dinary of the N. Y. Giants. 


NOTHER football season is slip- 
ping into history and still that 
perennial question remains unan- 
swered: “Can a good professional 
team defeat a good college team?” 
Most college teams have com- 
pleted their schedules and the pro- 
fessional teams in the National 
Football League are preparing for 
their championship game on De- 
cember 13, unless a tie develops 
in the Western division. Thus there 
is little likelihood of a post-season 
college-professional game, and the 
question will remain a matter for 
debate whenever a college and a 
pro fan start talking about their 
favorite subjects. 

The question probably never will 
be answered to the satisfaction of 
everyone, but the trend of opinion 
seems to be swinging toward the 
side of the professionals. At any 
rate, advocates of the college side 
of the argument are finding it more 
difficult every year to convince 
others that they are right. It is 
getting so that a man takes his life 
in his hands if he suggests that 
Fordham could beat the New York 
Giants or that Northwestern could 
defeat the Detroit Lions. 

The reason for this increased 
sentiment for the professionals 


can be found by looking at the at- 


Leemans reels off a gain against the Detroit Lions. 


tendance records of National 
League teams this year. The Green 
Bay Packers, the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and nearly every other team in the 
league played to record-breaking 
crowds this fall. The high figure 
for the season was reached in Chi- 
cago when the Bears played the 
Packers before 31,346 spectators. 

The pro teams are increasing the 
number of their followers rapidly, 
but apparently are not competing 
directly with college football be- 
cause there, too, the attendance fig- 
ures shot upward this season. New 
fans are being attracted to both 
the amateur and professional 
games, and many spectators who 
take their football real seriously at- 
tend a college game on Saturday 
and a professional game on Sun- 
day. 

Those who have been converted 
from college fans to pro followers 
delight in trying to convert others 
and in pointing to the features of 
the professional game which are 
superior to college football. 

In the first place, they say, a col- 
lege team with two All-America 
players is almost unheard of, while 
every professional team has no less 
than eleven, and sometimes twenty- 
two, players of All-America cali- 
bre on its squad. They will admit 
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College vs Pro—Tuffy vs Sissy ? 


Professional football is increasing its followers, who like 
nothing better than to defend their game against the 


charges of college fans 


that the names of many pro players 
never were seen in headlines while 
they were in college, but that does 
not detract from their football abil- 
ity. 

Exponents of the professional 
game maintain that they see real 


International 


¢ 
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football played by their teams, 
rather than the haphazard, hit-or- 
miss type of game played by the 
college teams. Professional offenses 
are trickier and more varied, they 
say, and concentrate on scoring in- 
stead of advancing the ball for 
short gains. The unexpected always 
happens in pro games. 

When it comes to discussing each 
phase of football, fans of the pro 
teams become almost hysterical. 
The blocking, tackling and passing, 
according to them, is so much bet- 
ter than in college games that it is 
foolish even to talk about the mat- 
ter. In short, they say, pro football 
is played the right way, by players 
who know how. 

One can’t help but respect the 
arguments advanced by the rabid 
professional fans, who like their 
football without benefit of bands or 
tradition, but even respecting their 
arguments will not answer that old 
burning question. 

And perhaps it is just as well 
that it remains unanswered. There 
are enough fans to support both 
games and the great majority of 
college alumni never will desert the 
college game, regardless of the 
pros’ claims to superiority. The 
lure of tradition, and their senti- 
mental attachment to Alma Mater 
are too compelling. 


see TT 


Alphonse (Tuffy) Leemans, who is proving something of a 
sensation in his first year with the Giants. 
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Grunting To Victory 


The modern wrestler has raised the art of 
making strange faces and noises to a new 
plane. He must snarl and grunt to keep his 
public happy. Ali Baba, one of the current 
champions, shows how it is done. 





Photos by Acme 





The hairy chest and cauliflower ear of Ali Baba lend 
authenticity to his terrible leer. 
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Ali in a mood of gentle Ali the pompous, in digni- 
coyness. fied mien. 
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His savage bark is ten times Than his most appalling at- 
worse... tempt to bite. 





Ali paralyzes his 

victims with a roar 

before he pins them 
to the mat. 








And woe betid ... who tries to crack 
The vicious reprobate... this bald and shiny pate. 
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One of the most satirical pieces in the show is this dry-point etching by Lewis C. Daniel called 
“Criers in the Wilderness.” 


The Artist Gives 
America A Shock 


HEN art was always spelled 

with a capital A, the conse- 
quence was that B stood for “Beau- 
ty,” which Art was concerned with 
exclusively. In pursuance of this 
elusive “Beauty,” artists made 
pretty pictures of houses, land- 
scapes, seascapes, apples on a table, 
flowers in a vase, animals and peo- 
ple. They were pretty, but that’s all. 
Nowadays many artists are not 
satisfied with putting only Beauty 
into their pictures. They want to 





Barbara Burrage’s ‘‘Coal 
Town” is drab reality. 


add a comment, to express an opin- 
ion about the world in which they 
live. 

This is well illustrated by the ex- 
hibition of graphic art called 
“America: Today,” sponsored by 
the American Artists’ Congress, 
which is being shown simultane- 
ously in thirty cities throughout 
the United States during Decem- 
ber. 

The one hundred prints in the 
exhibition were selected by a jury 
of distinguished artists. Seme of 
the best-known American artists 
are among the exhibitors—people 
like Rockwell Kent, Wanda Gag, 
Miguel Covarrubias, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Max Weber, Doris Lee, 
George Biddle, William Gropper. 
But also a good many hitherto un- 
known artists, scattered all over 
the country, have been included in 
this all-American show. 

30th in the choice of subjects 
and in the manner of their render- 
ing, these artists succeed in mak- 
ing statements about contemporary 
American life that have all the 
crisp incisiveness of a _ poet’s 
epigram. For example, Lucienne 
Bloch has contributed a print satir- 
ically entitled “Lady of Plenty.” 
It shows an abundant corn-field 
crossed by high-power electric 
transmission lines strung on stark, 
sheerly-functional steel struts — 
and in the foreground the silhou- 
etted figures of an evicted farmer 
and his family trudging hopelessly 
down the road to nowhere. 


Simultaneous exhibitions in thirty cities of 

prints by 100 artists reveal a panorama of 

American life different from usual “pretty” 
views that delighted past generations 


Farm problems have interested 
many of the artists represented. 
One striking lithograph by Fred 
Nagler is of a group of men and 
women kneeling in prayer for rain, 
the whole picture a vortex of raised 
arms, beseeching bodies. The deso- 
lation of the dust bowl is rendered 
vivid in several other prints. A typ- 
ically unromanticized farm picture 
is a cotton-picking scene by Charles 
Pollock. 

A subject that seemed to fasci- 
nate a good many of the artists was 
that of the bootleg coal miners of 
Pennsylvania. Margaret Lowen- 
grund’s print of women picking 
coal is especially effective. A poign- 
ant woodblock, entitled “Coal 
Town,” by Barbara’ Burrage, 
shows a mother and her daughter 
—pale, undernourished, and _ ill- 
clothed, against a background of 
mine-shafts—a trenchant piece one 
does not easily forget. 

For humor there is a Hogarthian 
print by Paul Cadmus called 
“Shore Leave,”’—a group of sailors 
on Riverside Drive, New York, and 
the girls they have picked up, with 
a disapproving elderly lady watch- 
ing the proceedings in the back- 
ground. 

Hugh Miller has provided in his 
print called “Gossip” a sly row of 
demoniac heads busily whispering 
in each other’s ears, epitomising 
remarkably the whole notion of 
gossip. Fritz Einchenberg, in 
“Lights,” has executed a wood- 
block richly satirising metropoli- 


tan streets. Showing Times Square, 
New York, at night he gives the on- 
looker—with his parade of smirk- 
ing men and women, his saxophone- 
playing blind beggar, his back- 
ground of gaudy electric sign 
advertisements.and grotesquely en- 
larged face of a vacuous movie-star 
over a theatre marquee —a su- 
perbly cynical curb’s-eye-view of 
vulgarity. 

Covarrubia’s summary of Har- 
lem—two Negro dancers hypnoti- 


cally intent upon their own rhythm 
needs also to be included among 
the humorous entries. 
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Bloch’s “Land of Plenty” 
describes farm problem. 
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Sweeping, majestic, like a military march... 
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Genius Picks Up 
Toscaninis Baton 


John Barbirolli assumes throne of great 
conductor and immediately inspires New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra with respect and 


devotion, winning over musical skeptics 


FTER eleven years, the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra lost its great Arturo 
Toscanini and called to its podium 
a man almost unknown to the 
American music-loving public, 
John Barbirolli. 

The music world was surprised 
by the announcement. Who was the 
man who had the courage to take 
up the baton of Toscanini, to whom 
most of the superlatives in the mu- 
sical dictionary have been applied 
with justification? The orchestra 
was in a turmoil. Nowhere is there 
such a hard-boiled lot of musicians, 
and before their first rehearsal 
members ‘were frankly skeptical 
and worried. But by the time of 
their first rehearsal together, mem- 
bers of the orchestra had grown to 
revere and love Barbirolli. Today 
he is reported to be one of the most 
popular conductors they have had. 

Within a few weeks he won their 
respect and affection, as he has won 
the acclaim of critics and of his na- 
tional radio audience. Replacement 
of Toscanini is impossible, but as 
his successor Barbirolli has created 
a sensation. How did he happen to 
leap to this top rung of the musical 
ladder? 

There is only one answer to the 
question—his splendid equipment 
and background. Hisancestors were 
musicians, on one side, as far back 
as they can be traced. Both his 
father and grandfather were in the 
orchestra which played for the first 
performance of Verdi’s “Othello.” 

3orn in 1899 in London, he showed 
signs of talent early in life. At 
seven he started to study the vio- 





lin; but, being a highly strung boy, 
he paced up and down while prac- 
ticing, to the increasing annoyance 
of his family. When they decided 
that if he played the ’cello he would 
be forced to sit down, he switched 
instruments and progressed so rap- 
idly that at the age of eleven he was 
playing the Saint-Saens concerto, 
with orchestra, in Queen’s Hall. 
From there he climbed swiftly, but 
not until 1925 did he turn to con- 
ducting. 

Having conducted the British 
National Opera Company, London 
Symphony Orchestra, Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society concerts, and 
others, he became permanently in 
charge of the Scottish Orchestra 
and Leeds Symphony, from which 
America grabbed him to adminis- 
ter weekly musical solace to nerve- 
racked New Yorkers. 

His genius is illustrated by sto- 
ries told of his prodigious memory. 
For instance, there is the one of 
the premiere of Bax’s Overture, 
Elegie and Rondon with the Royal 
Philharmonic orchestra. It was to 
be played from the manuscript, the 
only copy of the music then in 
existence. And just before the first 
rehearsal, Barbirolli lost the music. 
Hesitating to tell the composer, the 
conductor sat up all night to recon- 
struct a skeleton score. The compo- 
sition was rehearsed, corrected, 
and performed before Barbirolli 
told the composer of the loss of the 
one manuscript. There are other 
stories, but they are all summed up 
in the tremendous appreciation the 
unknown conductor has won from 
American music lovers and critics. 
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Soft, subdued . . . with much sentiment. 








VERY once in a while someone 

gets up in meeting and pro- 
claims that what the theatre needs 
is new blood, whereupon a whole 
lot of new blood promptly begins 
to ferment and sizzle and to pro- 
duce more bad plays and more bad 
acting than the old blood ever 
dreamed of. I am not to be mis- 
taken here as defending old blood 
just for old blood’s sake, as God 
knows it has shown a positive the- 
atrical Wassermann a lot of the 
time. But it seems to me that the 
new blood which has been the re- 
cipient of so much hooraying and 
so many cheers on the part of the 
theorists in the bleachers has done 
nothing lately in the theatre that 
indicates it has anything at all up 
its sleeve to show the old blood. In 
point of fact, so far as this com- 
bined umpire, time-keeper, lines- 
man, referee and water-carrier can 
make out, it hasn’t indicated that 
it even has a sleeve. 

No critic has fought the battle 
of the newcomer in the theatre, 
whether playwright, producer, 
player, scene designer or director, 
with more faith, persistence and 
knuckles than the one who is pres- 
ently performing on this page. And 
what is more, he is happy and 
proud to relate, his modest efforts 
combined with the invaluable and 
thrice precious assistance of criti- 
cal colleagues of like exploratory 
tastes contrived over a period of 
years to bring a periodic vitality to 
the American theatre that that the- 
atre needed as desperately as the 
average drama critic, in order to 
sustain himself in the theatre as 
it has been more recently, needs a 
drink. But that not more than one 
newcomer has shown up lately who 
has been worth the effort of even a 
pillow fight and that the over- 
whelming majority of those al- 
ready on deck are not doing a thing 
to make even the most sympathetic 
critic turn so much as a finger in 
their behalf must be plain to any- 
one whose business is to follow the 
affairs of the theatre. 

In the way of playwrights, one 
and only one talented newcomer 
has lately appeared upon the scene. 
He is Robert Turney. In the way 
of producers, directors and scene 
designers, this year’s American 
new blood has not revealed a single 
specimen that seems to amount to 
anything. And in the way of acting 
novices, once you have ticked off 
William Haade, a former steel- 
worker, among the boys, and pos- 
sibly Louise Campbell, formerly a 
substitute in Three Menona Horse, 
among the girls, you can go back 
to sleep. All the rest, in any of 
the catalogues named, have shown 
either nothing or next to nothing. 

These melancholy thoughts as- 
sailed me when I took a look at the 
two recent performances of those 
old acting standbys, Grace George 
and Alla Nazimova. They had, of 
course, assailed me—and right be- 
tween the eyes—on a number of 
previous evenings during the con- 
templation of plays by newcomers 


and of the performances given in 
those plays by newcomers, but the 
assailing that particularly induced 
me to confect this piece came on the 
two occasions noted. When, I medi- 
tated; has any new blood in comedy 
acting which has come into our the- 
atre in the last dozen years even 
faintly suggested the possession of 
a share of the talent of Miss 
George, who has been shining in 
the performance of comedy here- 
abouts for three score years at 
least? And what new blood in more 
sober dramatic acting has indi- 
cated that it threatened to wipe 
Nazimova, who has been appearing 
on the stage for more years than 
even Professor George Odell can 
remember, off the map? Here are 
two actresses who, though they 
have at times given disappointing 
accounts of themselves, can still 
give followers in their lines cards 
and spades, to say nothing of the 
green baize right off the table, and 
yet win hands down. And they 
aren’t the only old-timers, at that, 
who can turn the trick. 

The comedy acting of Miss 
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The Theatre of the Moment 


By George Jean Nathan 


quality of the play goes be spelled 
Pffft. Why so extremely skillful an 
actress as Miss George persists— 
and she has been persisting now 
for a long time—in wasting her art 
on these feeble samples of stale 
Gallic comedy is hard to figure out. 
She can act them as easily as roll- 
ing off a log, it is true, but haven’t 
we a critical right to ask of her 
that she take on slightly more dif- 
ficult jobs, and jobs which at the 
same time will not be so trying to 
her admirers’ patience and good 
will? The Verneuil exhibit, adapted 
by herself in conjunction with 
James Forbes, is a souvenir of the 
French theatre of the far yester- 
days when a play in which a mar- 
ried woman had one lover was 
usually accepted as a tragedy, one 
in which she had two a refined 
comedy, one in which she had three 
a farce, and one in which she had 
none an obvious plagiarism from 
the German. Although in the ex- 
hibit under immediate discussion 
the heroine is not married, she has 
three, which drops it into the farce 
pigeonhole despite the fact that 





Nelson 


Tallulah Bankhead pauses for a cigarette between the acts 
of her well-deserved hit, “Reflected Glory.” 


George is a delight to watch. 
Never, in all its long years, has it 
acquired so much as a touch of 
mildew, never has it become even 
slightly mechanical, never has it 
lost its remarkable and valuable air 
of spontaneity. It is every whit as 
fresh today as it was years ago 
when first I laid eyes upon it. In 
Nazimova there have been some 
changes, not all for the better, but 
nevertheless her craft retains still 
the major sweep of its early power. 
And in some directions that craft 
has shown a very considerable de- 
velopment and improvement. 

Miss George is currently with us 
in something from the French of 
Louis Verneuil called Matrimony, 
Pfd. The Pfd. might, in the phrase- 
ology of Mr. Winchell, so far as the 


Miss George and her associates 
elect to play it in the quieter key 
of comedy. Inasmuch, however, as 
one of the lovers is announced to 
have gone to the great beyond not 
long after the first act curtain 
rises, the comedy key may perhaps 
be argued by Miss George with 
some plausibility. 

In addition to the muskiness of 
the play’s basic materials, there is 
an odor of camphor about its em- 
broidery of dialogue. Aside from 
a few amusing lines, thet dialogue 
harps with such coy insistence up- 
on the routine sex stuff that along 
toward ten o’clock one feels like go- 
ing into a telephone booth, calling 
up Al Woods, and urging him to 
rush over one of his old French 
farce beds in order that the char- 


acters may relievingly get right 
down to business and quit talking. 
A little gabble about anatomical 
peccadilloes goes a long way in the 
theatre these days; we have all 
grown up to be big boys and girls 
in the last twenty years; and when 
it is kept up for an entire evening 
it gets to be pretty dull, if not ob- 
noxious. It is high time that the re- 
spected and esteemed Miss George 
throw away her 1916 calendar. 

A. E. Matthews, who is chief 
among Miss George’s support, is 
another veteran who might profit- 
ably start a school of acting for our 
histrionic new blood. Fast ap- 
proaching seventy, the fellow is a 
phenomenon. That he is a first-rate 
actor of comedy, you needn’t be 
told. But that there are few, if any, 
young leading men in either the 
American or the English theatre 
today who can act and, what is 
more, look the role of an attractive 
young leading man so well as he 
can, and with more agitation on 
the part of the ladies in the audi- 
ence, is seriously to be doubted. 
Anyway, let’s ask the ladies. 

Nazimova’s appearance is in 
Hedda Gabler and, except for a 
periodic tendency to play the réle 
as if it were a slow train through 
Arkansas, she recreates the cele- 
brated Ibsen bitch with an uncom- 
mon virtuosity. I have seen so many 
Heddas in my time that some of 
them I can recall only dimly, but in 
certain details Nazimova’s is as 
good as the best of them, Duse’s 
always excepted, that linger in my 
memory. Here and there a trace of 
artificiality, a touch of machine- 
made acting, invades her composi- 
tion and threatens for the moment 
to destroy it. But on the whole her 
Hedda is projected with a subtlety 
and force that cause it finally to 
linger in the eye and ear with a 
strange fascination. 

The company with which the ac- 
tress has surrounded herself is, 
with the exception of McKay Mor- 
ris as Brack, strictly WPA. Leslie 
Bingham, as Tesman’s aunt, acts 
like a convention of Josephine 
Hulls. As Tesman, Harry Ellerbe 
gives a poor Norwegian imitation 
of a vaudeville actor playing the 
old role of the absent-minded pro- 
fessor who collects butterfly speci- 
mens, can’t remember that his 
glasses are on his forehead, and 
mistakes his umbrella for his pri- 
vate secretary. Viola Frayne, as 
Mrs. Elvsted, had better look out 
or Leo Bulgakov will get her, and 
Edward Trevor, as Lovborg, evi- 
dently can’t make up his mind 
whether he is working for Ibsen or 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Both 
Ellerbe and Trevor, incidentally, 
are much too young for the réles 
which they are asked to play. To 
present an actress of Nazimova’s 
age in the réle of Hedda and then 
to cast youngsters in the réles of 
her husband and her longed-for 
lover is to induce an audience either 
to snicker impolitely at the star 
actress’s vanity or to make it laugh 
outright at the two poor actors. | 
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The mayor speaks at the unveiling of 
Johnny’s memorial to peace. 


Drill, training and routine 
are tedious and distasteful. 


Gets shot in the attempt, and 
is sent to a hospital, where 
his nurse makes advances. 


... where problems of no concern to the out- 
side world, such as peace, are vigorously 
discussed. 


But war is declared soon after, At the training camp, he finds army dis- 
Johnny, believing in Wilson, enlists. cipline difficult. 


“Johnny Johnson” 


Paul Green, Kurt Weill and the Group Theatre offer a new 
and highly successful combination of music and drama, in 
which a man is declared insane for thinking war silly 


But Johnny gets to the front. And is chosen by lot to wipe out a sniper. 


He invades G.H.Q. He is declared insane for attempting to stop the war, 
with laughing gas. and founds a debating society in the asylum... 
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The day before he is set free, he finds that his Free, in a mad world, he 
rival has married his girl. sells toys. 








KO Radio’s production of 
R “winterset,” which walked off 
with the Critics’ Award last year, 
is a faithful and elaborate tran- 
scription of Maxwell Anderson’s 
poetic tragedy of love and justice 
playing out their destinies under 
the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge, 
and despite the optimistic, all’s- 
well-that-ends-well finish, Director 
Santell has hooked on to the film 
to preserve the tender traditions of 
life in the cinema, a film that is 
above-par and worthwhile. 
“Winterset” stands as a post- 
humous vindication of the inno- 
cence of the two anarchists, Sacco 
and Vanzetti, whom the State of 
Massachusetts electrocuted in 1927 
for the murder of a factory pay- 
master. Vanzetti is the Bartholo- 
meo Romagna of the film; the date 
has become 1920; the strikes that 
proceeded the charge, the frame- 
up, the political hatred of the trial, 
have been adroitly cut. The Van- 
zetti execution becomes a “mis- 
carriage of justice” in which the 
conscience of a humane court, 
haunted by an unsatisfied ghost of 
guilt, is quietened through the 
ultimate forgiveness of Romagna’s 
son 16 years after the actual mur- 
derer, a gangster, is discovered. 
But, despite omissions of the whole 
truth, unfounded characterizations 
of the leading actors in the tragedy 
of Vanzetti, an impartial spirit 
of mutual forgiveness for a crime 
that was born in bitterness and 
lingers in hatred, “Winterset” 
remains an amazingly progressive 
step for Hollywood. For Vanzetti- 
Romagna emerges, in the film, as 
an essentially just and humane 
man, innocent of any crime except, 
as his son, Mio, says; that of wish- 
ing a world in which men worked 
reasonable hours, in which children 
were not stunted in factories, in 














which humanity could lift its head. 
And this marks five steps forward 
for Hollywood to whom “agitators” 
in the past have been vicious car- 
toons combining the murderous 
instincts of cut-throats with the 
polyglot accents of immigrants 
who somehow escaped the Ellis 
Island authorities. Had Mr. John 
Carradine, playing Romagna, dis- 
carded the absurd and offensive 
makeup he affects for the film one 
would have little to complain of. 
(Make-up consists of Pre-Raphel- 
ite flowing windsor tie and un- 
kempt locks. Vanzetti was a fish 
peddlar, Mr. Carradine; not a Bo- 


- hemian garret-hound.) 


Mr. Anderson’s story of one day 
in the lives of some dozen charac- 
ters whose fates are interwoven 
with the death of the gentle anar- 
chist has beén:. maintained in most 
of its brooding, tragic, poetic de- 
tail. Burgess Meredith is still the 
Mio Romagna haunting the glist- 
ening wet pierheads of Brooklyn 
Bridge for the truth of his father’s 
conviction. Margo is the girl of 
the tenements, defending her 
brother Garth (Paul Guilfoyle) 
from the threatening automatic of 
the gangster, Trock (Eduardo 
Ciannelli). But the finest perfor- 
mance, in our opinion, came from 
neither of the celebrated leads, but 
that tried trouper of the films, 
Edward Ellis, as the half-mad, 
guilt-stricken Judge Gaunt. Where, 
however, the stage play climaxed 
with the twin deaths of Mio and 
Mariamne RKO Radio has elected 
to invoke the invisible gods of 
fortune who grant Mio a barrel 
organ whose suddenly gay strains 
attract the police and release the 
lovers from the death-trap set by 
Trock. Thereafter, conscience is 
served with the shooting of Trock, 
since a villain’s a villain and must 























“We borrowed him froma ventriloquist!” 
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Movie Stuff and Stuffings 


be punished for his villainy, by one 
of his own gunmen. 

Alfred Santell’s direction has 
given the film a grave and brooding 
atmosphere, but there are senti- 
mental touches and melodramatic 
flourishes where the story should 
be simple and stern. Mr. Ander- 
son’s controversial dialogue still 
remains controversial., Is Winter- 
set really a modern poetic drama? 
Has Anderson created a new 
modern poetic idiom in the 
theatre? That our modern stage is 
barren of-great speech, feeble in 
eloquence, shy of the top reaches 
of language, is a true and just ob- 
servation. That Mr. Anderson 
wishes to improve on this condition 
and to enrich our poverty is note- 
worthy. But one is more pleased 
with the truth of his charge and 
the nobility of his ambition than 
the quality of his verse. If this is 
poetry, I’ll stick to Ring Lardner. 
Stilted, unreal, forced, it sounds 
like neither good fresh prose nor 
good-blank verse, but like a vege- 
table roast, is filled with all the 
spare food around the kitchen. And 
this is said with full credit to a 
play that is often moving and vi- 
brant, and is certainly not hack- 
neyed, nor dull, nor insignificant. 

I walked in last week, accident- 
ally, on a French motion picture 
house exhibiting an unheralded 
and unballyhooed film called “The 
Loves of Toni.” The title seemed 
to suggest another Parisian draw- 
ing room comedy with a monocled 
monsieur playing fast and loose 
through the town’s boudoirs. At 
the end of an hour and a half I 
was ready to admit that, far from 
being an indifferent French farce, 
“Loves of Toni” was one of the 
finest films it had been my lwck to 
see, a poignant, rare, honest drama 
such as the screen sees only in the 


most infrequent of blue moons. 
The film is so completely unpre- 
tentious, so disarming in the sim- 
plicity of its narrative and the 
naturalness of its style, that it is 
only when half the film has un- 
rolled that one is conscious of 
experiencing a unique sensation in 
the theatre. That overloaded adjec- 
tive “great,” tarnished and cheap- 
ened through the barkers of the 
publicity offices rightly belongs on 
the modest shoulders of Jean 
Renoir’s “Loves of Toni.” 

The story is based on the records 
of a French rural murder case, a 
“crime of passion” that occurred in 
a small semi-industrial town in 
southern France in which each 
spring new tides of-immigrant 
Italian and Spanish laborers flow. 
Toni is such an immigrant, a 
quarry worker, whose story, begin- 
ning from the moment he descends 
singing from the inbound train to 
the moment when, escaping from 
the police after being accused of 
the murder of another worker, 
Albert, the husband of a Spanish 
girl he is in love with, he is shot 
by a detective, is a capsule of the 
lives of the thousands who come 
each year to the town. Within the 
framework of this grim murder 
chronicle, Renoir has created a de- 
tailed and accurate portrait of 
workingclass life. The film is a 
miracle of understatement, always 
flawless in its projection of the 
reality of these workers lives, al- 
ways close and warm and under- 
standing as it pictures the quarry- 
man’s pain and love and simplicity. 
It is a little cinema masterpiece, as 
fine as anything the French have 
produced, and fixes Jean Renoir’s 
name with those of Rene Clair, and 
Jacques Feyder as one of France’s 
brilliant directors. 

— ALFRED HAYES 


“Marriage” Continuity by Charlie Chaplin 


(Continued from page 11) 
time. It became a newspaper game 
to link Chaplin’s name with act- 
resses. He was rapidly associated 
with Peggy Joyce Hopkins, Estelle 
Taylor, Pola Negri, Sari Maritza, 
and Myrna Kennedy, who played 
opposite him in “The Circus.” But 
in 1924 the comedian suddenly 
married Lita Grey, who was sched- 
uled to be his leading lady in “The 
Gold Rush.” Lita, at the ceremony, 
gave her age as 19, but her birth 
records showed she was only 16 
years old at the time she married 
Chaplin. She bore him two sons, 
Sydney ahd Charles Jr., skipped 
out on him in 1926, divorced him in 
1928, won the custody of the chil- 
dren after a divorce court case 
that rocked the country and had 
Chaplin’s name in headlines for 
weeks, and was granted a settle- 
ment of $625,000, with a trust fund 
of $200,000 for the two boys, by the 
court. Chaplin swore off marriage, 
and also talking pictures about the 
same time. Neither appealed to 
him. 

When “City Lights” was re- 
leased, the first Chaplin production 
with sound, Charlie stated that he 


would never “talk” in the movies. 
He contended that the character- 
ization he had established, the di- 
minutive hero whose pants looked 
as though they were about to com- 
mit suicide, was an international 
convention, and that to make him 
speak was to commit a voluntary 
homicide upon an art personality. 
Nor would he appear over radio 
broadcasts. 


Chaplin now stands at a new 
point of development in his career. 
His marriage to Paulette Goddard 
is significant as an indication that 
a new vitality has come into the 
comedian. Although he may not for 
a time undertake to produce talk- 
ing pictures in which he will ap- 
pear himself, it is evident that 
through Goddard he will experi- 
ment with the newer form of the 
film. His marriage represents an 
attempt to unite the Chaplin of the 
Sennett days with the Chaplin that 
is struggling to emerge. Produc- 
tion No. 6, the film he is preparing 
for Paulette, which he will write, 
score, direct and edit, may be the 
turning point in the evolution of a 
ae and unusual Charlie Chap- 
in. 
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Fred Waring 


He’s a music publisher, now. 


NE of the minor and least 

noticed revolutions in the past 
decade was the rise of the orches- 
tra leaders this year against the 
vagaries of the music publishing 
industry. As part of their particu- 
lar May Day celebration, a group 
of prominent conductors under the 
leadership of Fred Waring, Jack 
Denny, Paul Whiteman and Guy 
Lombardo chose the first of May of 
this year as the date of opening 
their own music publishing firm 
“Words and Music, Inc.” 

Under the managerial eye of 
George Piantadosi, Tin Pan Alley 
veteran, who resigned from Wit- 
mark’s, Warner Brothers’ subsid- 
iary, Words and Music, Inc. was 
organized to insure the bandleaders 
one constant dependable source of 
music. At the time of organization, 
Warner Brothers had decreed that 
no melodies from any of its many 
musical pictures nor any tunes 
published by any of its subsidized 
music houses could be played on the 
air. This ukase was the result of 
a quarrel between Warners and the 
American Society of Composers 
and Publishers. 

Lombardo, Whiteman, Waring, 
et al, also reasoned, in forming 
their own company, that they were 
largely responsible for the success 
of a popular song by dint of their 
constant radio performance of any 
particular melody. Consequently 
they felt that they should share in 
the profits which accrued as a re- 
sult of a song’s success. 

This of course is nothing but the 
old argument of the theatre 
whether the actor makes the play 
or the play the actor. 

To date Words and Music Inc. 
has published about fifty songs. Of 
these at least five are hits—‘“The 
Swing Waltz,” “Swing Mr. Char- 
lie,” “I’m Grateful To You,” “Why 
Do I Lie To Myself About You,” 
and “Whirligig.” Also published 
have been the scores of Billy Rose’s 
“Casa Manana” production at the 
Fort Worth, Tex., exposition and 
“This Mad Whirl,” Princeton’s new 
Mask and Wig production. 

Words and Music, Inc. now func- 
tions as any other publishing 
house. It has its staff of song plug- 
gers, and bandleaders whoare finan- 








cially interested insist that they 
are not biased because of this in 
favor of any of the tunes released 
by this organization. The song out- 
put must stand or fall on its own 
merit. According to reliable re- 
ports, the organization is not mak- 
ing money yet for any of its stock- 
holders but it is an interesting 
experiment. 

Perhaps the bandleaders are jus- 
tified in their plaint that they do 
much to popularize certain melo- 
dies and yet reap not one cent of 
the increased royalties. Consider, 
for example, the case of Billie 
Jones and Ernie Hare and their 
theme song “How Do You Do 
Everybody, How Do You Do?” 

Jones and Hare introduced this 
number as their first radio theme 
song. They found it gathering dust 
on the shelves of a San Francisco 
music publisher. Rescuing it from 
the moths, they introduced it in the 
early days of radio and it immedi- 
ately became a best seller. Today 
it is sung at nearly every Kiwanis, 
Rotary or Lions Club luncheon 
throughout the country. Yet Jones 
and Hare, having no share in the 
copyright of the song, haven’t re- 





The Band Leader 
Stages a Revolt 


Orchestra Chiefs Rebel Against Music 
Publishers and Organize Their Own House, 


Putting Out Five Hits in Fifty Songs 


ceived one penny of the song’s 
earnings. 

On the other hand Wendell Hall, 
songleader of the Sunday night 
Community Sings, demonstrated 
the advantages in presenting songs 
in which one has at least a copy- 
right interest. Some years back, 
Hall heard an old negro melody, “It 
Ain’t Gonna Rain No More.” Inves- 
tigating, he discovered that this 
song was public domain and, ac- 
cordingly, copyrighted it. The song 
has become one of the nation’s most 
popular melodies—so much a part 
of the American legend that the 
man on the street thinks it another 
Stephen C. Foster ditty. And Hall 
has earned royalties approaching 
$50,000. 

A prominent music publisher 
calls the bandleaders, who invested 
in Words and Music, Inc., ingrates. 
“Look at the air comedians,” he 
says. “They have to struggle and 
spend money each week to get ma- 
terial for their programs. For the 
bandleader it’s a cinch. We bring 
him his material. We even have to 
pester him to use our songs. He 
gets his material without any effort 
or cost.” 


Andre Kostelanetz 
Puts songbirds on Commercials 





Guy Lombardo 
He’s also in the big business. 


Andre Kostelanetz last week was 
permitted to violate one of radio’s 
most inflexible rules when he was 
allowed to present a recording as 
part of a musical arrangement on 
the Columbia network. 

Kostelanetz had prepared an 
unique arrangement of “In a Mon- 
astery Garden” in which he planned 
to use bird effects as an orchestral 
background. Originally written in- 
to the composition for the flutes, 
the maestro augmented this effect 
with actual recordings of the night- 
ingales in the garden of Beatrice 
Harrison, noted ’cellist, near Ox- 
ford, England. This was not the 
first time recordings of birds were 
used in an orchestral arrangement. 
Respighi, the Italian composer, di- 
rected that such a recording be 
used in one of his symphonies. 

3eatrice Harrison’s nightingales 
are old radio favorites. 

*% * *& 


For twelve years, Sid Silvers 
was the man nobody knew, the 
quintessence of anonymity, an out- 
standing example of the homo non 
est—a stooge. He was Phil Baker’s 
man in the box. 

According to recent radio re- 
ports, however, Mr. Silvers is now 
coming in for his full share of 
glory. A few weeks ago he was 
heard in Hollywood Hotel’s radio 
version of “Born To Dance,” the 
MGM picture in which he sings, 
dances and to which he contributed 
gags. Now comes the news that he 
will be one of the mainstays of the 
Al Jolson program which replaces 
the Ken Murray show on the net- 
works shortly. 

Sid is considered one of the clev- 
erest gag men on the Hollywood 
lots. Always works with a collab- 
orator, however, because he has 
never learned to write. When he 
applied for entrance to public 
school he had no record of his birth 
and the principal wouldn’t believe 
that he was six—so he let it go at 
that. 

He is not particularly bitter 
against Baker. He feels that it 
was his own fault that he willing- 
ly remained a stooge. But he glories 
in the fact that everybody knows 
him by name now—instead of as 


“Phil Baker’s Stooge.” 








(Continued from page 31) 
That would take a long time to tell, 
she said, and she was on her way 
to Brooks now, and mustn’t be late. 
But if the interviewer cared to ac- 
company her she would explain, and 
at the same time she could show 
him this year’s costume in its pres- 
ent unfinished state. 

As her uniformed chauffeur ex- 
pertly threaded her big black lim- 
ousine through the traffic of a New 
York autumn afternoon, Mrs. Men- 
ken confided that it all started with 
the Treasure Island party she gave 
for her son, now a grown man, 
when he was six years old. For him 
and his playmates she decided that 
something a little different and 
fanciful should be prepared. 

So she had the rooms decorated 
from top to bottom in motifs sug- 
gested by the Robert Louis Steven- 
son book, had pirate head-dresses 
and sashes for favors, toy stillettos 
and blunderbusses as well, had the 
ice-cream molded to look like treas- 
ure chests, and so on. 

This was so successful that she 
gave further make-believe parties 
for children. Then an idea sug- 
gested itself: why not motif-par- 
ties for grown-ups? 

So she gave a party, in the spa- 
cious town house she then main- 
tained, in the spirit of a Persian 
garden. The rooms were decorated 
inlattice-work bearing living grape- 
vines, the guests came dressed in 
Persian fashion, the punch-bowl 
was a rare piece of old Persian pot- 

ery sunk into a well, built of mossy 
stones (not brought from Persia) 
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America’s No. 1 Costume Wearer 


and lines from Omar Khayyam 
were strung about all over the 
place. 

Everyone agreed that this party 
was very, very clever. It required 
many weeks of laborious prepara- 
tion, but Mrs. Menken and her sec- 
retary were not ones to shirk hard 
work in such a good cause. 

What were days and days of 
tedious research in the Public Li- 
brary to discover the precisely accu- 
rate Persian way a turban should 
be made and placed on the head, the 
correct Persian recipe for cooking 
a stuffed cabbage, Persian customs 
of drinking wine, smoking ciga- 
rettes and holding one’s fork? 

What did it matter that many 
days were required to prowl through 
innumerable shops for authentic 
Persian rugs, Persian glassware, 
table-linen, hookahs, cushions? 
What did all that matter if, tired 
and happy, she knew on the night 
of the party that the great goal had 
been achieved of having everything 
really, authentically Persian—ex- 
cept the guests. 

Similarly Mrs. Menken has 
spared neither time nor money to 
make her Italian dinner correctly 
Italian. This set New York society 
agog because it was so authentic 
that there was even garlic in the 
soup. For her Chinese party you 
may be sure she did not stop merely 
at having chop suey served for sup- 
per by real Chinese with fake pig- 
tails, nor did the Dutch party stop 
at tulips, miniature windmills, lace 
caps and wooden shoes. Leis and 
pois were part of the props for the 
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UL. S. School of Writing Student Eacns 


$450.00 in 6 Months 


ANIE A. MALHERBE, of Pretoria, South Africa, a recent student of the U. S. School of Writing, 


has earned $450.00 for her writing within a space of six months. Soon after starting the course, 
she cbtained a position as a regular columnist for the woman's section of a Boer newspaper. This 
work nets her about $85 a month. Then she succeeded in selling to a South African magazine, ‘‘The 
Outspan,’’ two articles which had been criticized by our editorial staff. She has also had her work 
published in two other large South African publications. 

Writes Mrs, Malherbe: ‘‘I have no hesitation in stating that I would never have had the energy 
or confidence to make a start unless I had gone in for this course with your School. One may have 
the actual talent or ability to write and yet never get beyond noble intentions without taking the 
ct initial step of embarking on an actual course of instruction which serves to guide and 
ns>ire. 

Perhaps you have this ‘‘actual talent or ability to write’’ without knowing it. But upon discovering 
it, you may have equal literary success. Send for our free Writing Aptitude Test today to see 


whether you too have the potentialities for remunerative work in the field of writing. 


U. S. SCHOOL of WRITING 
20 West 60th Street, Dept. 7, New York, N. Y. 


It’s entirely 
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Hawaiian party, but not the only 
ones. 

Mrs. Menken was at the point of 
telling the interviewer about her 
costume for a garden party at 
Newport one summer, when she 
was interrupted by a spectacle seen 
through the window of her car. She 
was saying that for a garden party 
she was certain that gardening 
should be the motif, and hence she 
had come to her faithful Brooks 
company carrying a*brown paper 
bag—just a plain, ordinary gro- 
cer’s bag, mind you. The people at 
Brooks were astonished at this 
paper bag. Was Mrs. Menken going 
about carrying parcels?!!! 

She explained that she had 
brought a model for her costume, 
and she pulled it out of the bag— 
a head of lettuce with its root still 
attached and earthy. “That,” she 
said, holding the lettuce upside 
down by its root, “is how I want 
you to make me look. The root is 
my waist, the leaves are my skirts, 
and I want the skirt crisp, wrinkled 
and colored exactly like the let- 
tuce-leaves. 

“Well, they did it just like that, 
and it was a success épatant. You 
see, one needs to spend imagina- 
tion, not merely money, to have a 
striking costume.” 

Then suddenly Mrs. Menken, 
leaning over to see something bet- 
ter out of the car-window, cried 
angrily: “I hate that!” The inter- 
viewer, jerked suddenly out of 
the world of épatant successes in 
costuming, looked out and saw 
twenty or thirty people gathered 
closely into a knot on the sidewalk. 

“What?” he asked, puzzled. 
“What do you hate?” 

“They’re Communists!” she said. 

“Not on 42nd Street,” said the 
interviewer, wishing to re-assure 
her, “the police make them stick 
to Union Square.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Menken resent- 
fully, “they’ve got freedom of 
speech everywhere.” 

This served to remind Mrs. Men- 
ken about the political party she 
had given once. Half of her house 
had been decorated with Republi- 
can elephants, the other half with 
brown derbies. The interviewer 
ventured to guess that this had 
been during the 1928 campaign 
when Al Smith was a Presidential 
candidate, and asked whether Mrs. 
Menken had thought to give a sim- 
ilar party to celebrate this year’s 
campaign. 

She had not, but the question 
served to recall a matter that had 
been puzzling her for weeks con- 
cerning the recent election returns. 
“It’s all very strange,” she said, 
“because I go about a good deal and 
I haven’t yet met a single person 
who voted for Roosevelt.” 

Further political discussion was 
prevented by the arrival at Brooks’. 

There, on a huge frame ten feet 
high and almost as wide, the cos- 
tume—or, rather, the gigantic 
wings of it, or hat, or whatever one 


might call the shimmering disk 
that will rise far above her head, 
sweep out more than arms’ reach 
at the sides, and extend behind her 
to her ankles—was taking shape as 
two girls busily arranged inter- 
minable strips of bead fringe. 

Like Manhattan buildings, which 
must make up for lack of ground 
space by shooting skyward, so Mrs, 
Menken’s costumes have had to 
make up for the inadequacy of her 
body to display all the finery re- 
quired to surpass her previous cos- 
tumes, by going in recent years 
more and more up in the air. The 
point is rapidly approaching at 
which the costume will be so elabo- 
rate that Mrs. Menken herself 
won’t be visible at all. 

The fringe, Mrs. Menken, ex- 
plained, will represent rain when 
she stands in front of black velvet 
drapes with neon lights outlining 
the wings. For the sake of these 
lights Mrs. Menken will have to be 
connected to a wall-plug. But since 
she will wear the illuminated part 
of the costume only during the 
pageant, the electric cable will not 
dangle from her all evening. 

The Beaux Arts Balls, though at- 
tended largely by people in the 
Social Register, are open to anyone 
who cares to buy a ticket for ten 
dollars. The supper-tables seating 
six can be reserved at twenty dol- 
lars extra, and grand tier boxes 
can be had for $200. 

In 1928 the committee realized 
$25,000 from the one evening’s 
gaiety. Like so many other enter- 
prises, the Balls have not equalled 
that prosperous mark since. 

No one who goes to a Beaux-Arts 

Ball ever makes plan for the fol- 
lowing day, as the affair reaches 
its peak only about four in the 
morning and it is unthinkable for 
anyone to go home until after a 
breakfast around six. 
_ Of course no one is admitted who 
is not in costume—and in a cos- 
tume in accord with the motif of 
the evening. Anyone in clothes re- 
motely resembling a dress-suit is 
immediately bounced. Ordinary 
costumes representing chefs, sail- 
ors, convicts, or modern military 
modes are considered quite bad 
form. 

Most of the costumes are 80 
elaborate that their wearers fear 
to subject them to the rigor of a 
journey to the Ball from their 
homes, even in their roomy lim- 
ousines, and they take rooms in the 
hotel where the Ball is given in 
order to dress right in the building. 

Traditionally the balls were 
given for many years at the Hotel 
Astor, but they moved to the Wal- 
dorf when that sybaritic hostelry 
was built. Now, after four years, 
the committee has moved back to 
the familiar old Astor, because 
“the Waldorf was too swell for us.” 

In previous years the motifs of 
the Balls have ranged from the 
Circus to an evening at the Jumel 
Mansion, an evening at Washing- 
ton’s Mt. Vernon home, a ball given 
by Napoleon, New Orleans 1815, @ 
W orld Cruise. This year the Ball 
is entitled “Fete de Rayon-Fan- 
tastique.” Which means that every- 
one must come in something made 
of rayon, but not underwear. AS 
usual, that will be silk. 
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"PAINLESS, HUH! TAKE THAT!” 


Dr. Alexander Sakardy’s pa- 
tient broke two of the doc- 
tor’s ribs and sent him to 


the hospital. —a 
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"IF YOU TAKE ANYTHING FROM ME, 
YOU'LL HAVE TO GIVE IT RIGHT BACK!” 
An appreciative Pasadena burglar 
robbed Miss Barbara Nichols, 1936 


Tournament of Roses Queen, of just one 
thing—a kiss. 








“WE'LL GET THE MERMAIDS TO PICKET 
FOR US.” 


Ten drivers at Gdynia threate ned a sit-down 


through 


floor until wage demands 
They got their raise. 


strike 


on ocean 
were met. 


~~, 


“AT LAST! 


three 


_ITSIN THE NEWS! 


by ERIC GoPAL— 







SOMETHING 
CONCRETE!” 


Miss Antoinette Tripodi, crashed 


one-inch 


A nd she 


marble 


slabs and fell three stories before 
a concrete basement arrested her 
downward passage. 

a’most undamaged. 


was 


43 


Spain’s "Al Capone” 
Finances Rebellion 


(Continued from page 7) 


ever. Through the influence of his 
Lerroux was made 
premier. Through the power of his 
private political machine he was 
elected a second time to the Cortes 
—and to the Tribunal of Constitu- 
tional Guarantees as well. 


newspapers, 


This latter 


body, 


consisting of 


15 men, is like our Supreme Court. 
It judges the constitutionality of 
the laws passed by the Cortes. 
Thus, in jail, March was in a posi- 
tion to sit in review upon the acts 
of the parliament of which he was 
also a member, and upon the gov- 
ernment that kept him in confine- 


ment. 


But a man with his aptitude for 
bribery could not be long impris- 


oned. After 


seventeen months the 


warden and three of his guards 
walked out of the jail with him one 
night into a luxurious limousine 
waiting at the curb, and drove to 
Paris. There March paid them off, 
it is said, to the tune of $200,000. 

In spite of the campaigning of 


March’s newspapers, 


the united 


front of all liberal and radical par- 
ties in Spain triumphed at the elec- 


tions of last February. 


Clearly it 


was only a matter of time until the 
reforms would be inaugurated that 
would strip March of nine-tenths 
of his possessions. 

He began to plot the means to 


avoid this eventuality. 


From Feb- 


ruary to July he perfected plans 


with Generals Emilio 


Mola and 


Francisco Franco. He provided the 


money 


; they used it to buy fighting 


materials, to organize their troops. 


Three days 


broke out last July, 


before the insurrection 


March “hap- 


pened” to leave Spain in his luxuri- 


ous Hispano 


Suiza 


automobile, 


with its special armored body. 
Since then he has spent much 
of his time with the reactionary Gil 
Robles, has conferred with ex-King 
Alfonso in Milan about his possible 
restoration to the Spanish throne, 
has travelled all over Europe ar- 


ranging for ever 


more and more 


financing of Gen. Franco’s troops, 
buying war supplies, trying to mo- 
bilize opinion in favor of the so- 


called 
calls the 
Spain. 


“Nationalists,” 
“patriotic 


whom he 
faction” of 
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Dictator Big Business 


ET another doctor diagnoses 
our economic ills, writes a pre- 
scription, and tells us in what doses 
to take it. The doctor is T. N. 
Whitehead of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. He has written a calm 
scientific textbook called ‘“Leader- 
ship in a Free Society.” Fearing to 
fall into abstractions—the pitfall 
of the intellectual—he bolsters his 
generalizations with graphs and 
concrete examples. Consequently 
each point seems endlessly fortified. 
However, his diagnosis is impor- 
tant for this very reason. It is that 
the real leaders of America are not 
to be found so much in Washing- 
ton as at the heads of business en- 
terprises, whilst in England the sit- 
uation is reversed. Consequently 
American business leaders have op- 
portunities and social responsibili- 
ties somewhere greater than thosein 
England. But business leadership 
has an unduly narrow conception 
of its responsibilities and interests, 
and therefore modern industrial 
society suffers from a dangerous 
lack of social integration, and cer- 
tain characteristics of industrial 
activity are likely to increase this 
condition unless steps be taken 
to prevent it. The working people 
are not satisfied with their oppor- 
tunities for personal initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and reward. 

So, the prescription is that busi- 
ness leaders become aware of the 
factors involved in the well-being 
of society. But, the whole bottle 
must not be swallowed at once. 
Only a gradual modification, based 
on adequate observation and under- 
standing, will assist social integra- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the doctor cannot 
force the patient to take care of 
himself. Nor can our Democra- 
tic government enforce Professor 
Whitehead’s prescription. Presi- 
dent Lincoln realized this limita- 
tion in 1864 when he said: “It has 
long been a grave question whether 
any government not too strong for 
the liberties of the people can be 
strong enough to maintain its own 
existence in greet emergencies.” 

Certainly it is a great emergency 
that Professor Whitehead has fa!t 
called upon to diagnose. 

(“Leadership in a Free Society” 
by T. N. Whitehead: Harvard Un?- 
versity Press: $3.00.) 


Pearl Buck’s Father 


Pearl Buck relates the gallant 
strugecles of her father in “Fight- 
ing Angel.” It is a chronicle of 
great daring, of a proud passion- 
ate intolerant intrepid warrior of 
God, who never ceased to labor 
until at eighty he died upon a hill- 
top on a journey to save just one 

‘e soul. 

Despite the fact he came from 
the “prechinest family in Vir- 
ginia’’, seven sons were preachers, 
Ardrew’s father objected to his 
call and it was only after desperate 
poverty that he got his theological 
training. Andrew was an extraor- 
dinary human being in that he ac- 
tually lived for God alone, never 
considering the needs of his body. 


He was sure of one thing only: God 
had sent him forth to save souls in 
China. 

On his arrival in China, he dis- 
covered missionaries in a sorry 
state. With characteristic integ- 
rity, he started work with fierce 
flamelike energy. Rising at five, he 
prayed two hours, preached, trav- 
eled miles to establish churches and 
schools and took care of Chinese 
interests even against the white 
man. He established a Chinese 
theological seminary fifty years 
before it occurred to anyone else. 
He took orders from no one. When 
the mission board, jealous of his 
work, objected to his Chinese Bible 
translation because it was too col- 
loquial, Andrew said, “Pshaw” and 
published it book by book out of his 
own hard-saved pennies. 

His wife Carrie said his mind 
was like a map of China. In order 
to go deeper into the interior, An- 
drew bought a cart and mule, and 
bandits hearing of it robbed him, 
leaving him to walk home thirty 
miles in his underwear. Later a 
rich man sent money for a memo- 
rial to his wife. Andrew decided a 
boat for his missionary jaunts was 
a more useful memorial. He was 
astonished when the rich doner ob- 
jected. 

On river junks, where the pirate 
captain held him captive to extort 
more money; in pestilent areas 
where his frugal habits made him 
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immune to illness; through the 
horrors of the Boxer Rebellions, 
Andrew walked happily, unafraid, 
serenely carrying on the work, 
until fifty years after the Chinese 
lovingly called the tall, white- 
haired foreigner the Old Teacher. 
And when revolution came, he went 
unharmed. 

Wrapped up in his ardent desire 
to serve God, he forgot his wife, 
his children and the simplest pleas- 
ures of life. He saw only the joyous 
vision of everyone saved through 
Christ. To make his dreams come 
true, he gave every second of his 
life. 

To write a biography of one’s 
father has peculiar difficulties. But 
one need fear no sentiment here 
for the book veers to the unsympa- 
thetic. There is an undercurrent of 
censure throughout the book. Kept 
under cover most of the time, it 
spurts out suddenly in an acrid 
bitter remark. It is like an unpleas- 
ant secret that gives the book a 
curiously unreal stiff atmosphere 
rather like a bad novel. As, for in- 
stance, in the account of Andrew 
writing to a rich churchman for 
money to send his daughter to col- 
lege, because the father would only 
spend money on the work and the 
fact that he loved the Chinese chil- 
dren more than his own for he had 
saved their souls. Or so it seemed 
to his daughter who never got over 
childhood hurts. 


“I don’t know how long they're sitting there like that, 
I’m only here an hour.” 


It is a notorious fact that it is 
not easy to live with a genius or a 
mystic or a saint. It was not easy 
to live with Wagner or Blake or 
Carlyle. A man who dedicates his 
soul with a one-pointed vision to 
his work has no time to walk the 
ways of men. Nor can he be judged 
like the ordinary mortal. 

Yet in reading Andrew’s actual 
deeds and remarks, despite his in- 
tolerance, one feels an affectionate 
compassion for an earnest child 
who has taken one book too liter- 
ally. In that very bitter rebellion 
of the daughter can be seen the 
fierce hot blood of the rebellious 
father, and another generation 
fighting once more for another new 
truth. 


Recent Books Worth Reading 


“Let Them Eat Caviar,” by 
George Abell, author of the widely 
syndicated column “Capitol Ca- 
pers,” and Evelyn Gorden, former 
society editor of the Washingion 
Post, tells what goes on in the na- 
tion’s capitol “after school is out.” 
They have decided to tell all. Their 
chronicle is hilarious and searing. 
Cramful of anecdotes on so-called 
celebrities, it strips them naked. 
No one from Mr. Horrer to the 
German Ambassador is left a shirt 
to his back. Only Lady Eleanor and 
Franklin receive praise. The au- 
thors approve of the “simplicity 
which began to blossom at the 
White House shortly after Roose- 
velt ‘moving-in day.’ Good taste 
helped the Roosevelt family to 
achieve its idealization of hospi- 
tality in the grand scale.” 

But of Washington they are 
scornful: “The whole picture of so- 
cial Washington resembles nothing 
quite so much as a conspiracy on 
the part of everyone to be what he 
is not. The colossal vanity of indi- 
viduals makes the conspiracy a 
huge success. Capitol socialites 
have achieved what Abraham Lin- 
coln thought impossible: they fool 
all the people all the time.” 

The foibles of Washington evi- 
dently stick in the authors’ respec- 
tive graws. They have resolved that 
ct loast a:l of the people who read 
their book shall not be fooled. 

(“Let Them Eat Caviar’ by 
George Abell and Evelyn Gorden: 
Dodge: $2.50.) 

Kipling’s “The Maltese Cat” has 
been given a new and fitting edi- 
tion by Doubleday, Doran. Lionel 
Edwards, R. I., the famous painter 
of horses, has contributed four 
beautiful color plates, and many 
illustrations in black and white. 

The story is a classic and bears 
reading and re-reading. Haven’t 
we all wondered at a polo game how 
the horses feel about it? In “The 
Maltese Cat” the polo ponies tell us. 
As we have always suspected they 
have a remarkable sense of humor. 
When one of them asked where the 
ball was, another pony answered: 

Under my tail. At least a man’s 
looking for it there.” What horse- 
control! 

_ “The Maitese Cat.” by Rudyard 
Kipling: Doubleday, Doran: $5.00.) 


— HORNER YOUNG 
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Brain Tanglers 


Solutions? Don’t Look Now, 
But They're on Page 46 





THINGS YOU THINK 
YOU KNOW... 


HERE seems to be something 

slightly shocking about these 
challenges to the accuracy of one’s 
memory. Glibly we narrate “facts” 
we happen to know, always posi- 
tively. Faced with a test, we pause, 
and wonder. ‘‘Well, I always 
thought. ...” is the way it starts. 
Frequently we always thought 
wrong. 

That’s why in this test your score 
is better if you admit you don’t 
know rather than guess—and guess 
wrong. 

Each of the following ten state- 
ments may be either true or false. 
If it is true, put a “T” in the space 





before the question’s number. If it 
is false, put down an “F.” Jf you 
don’t know, leave it blank. 

Score: plus 1 for each correct 
answer; minus 1 for each incor- 
rect answer; zero for each question 
unanswered. Perfect score plus 10; 
good score plus 5, and anything 
over zero is far from bad. 


1. Yams in the southern 
states are sweet potatoes. 

2. The Panama Canal Zone 
is not United States ter- 
ritory. 

3. The “back space” key on 
a typewriter, when 
pressed, moves the car- 
riage one space to the 
left. 

4. Oysters are edible in 
months without an R in 
their names. 

5. Cloth of pure wool wears 
better than cloth of par- 
tially adulterated wool. 

6. Travelers from Califor- 
nia to the Orient lose a 
day by crossing the In- 
ternational Date Line. 

7. The “pointers” of the Big 
Dipper point north. 

8. Mahogany is the hardest 
known wood. 

9. Political parties have no 
legal status in the Amer- 
ican federal system of 
government. 

10. A 10,000-volt circuit car- 
ries more current than a 
1,000-volt circuit. 


HE DID— 
AND HE DIDN'T 


HIS is a long story, but if you 
stick with it long enough you 
may get confused. Since that must 
be your purpose in reading this 
page, you’ll be intrigued by the 
tale of The Man and the Bee. 
The Man was a keeper of bees, so 
when this particular Bee stung him 


he didn’t give a hoot. He kept right 
on walking toward the Bee’s hive. 
But the peculiar thing is that as 
far as we can figure out, he never 
reached the hive. He kept right 
on walking toward it, he never 
stopped, and it didn’t move, but he 
never got there! 

You see, the Man walked toward 
the hive at the normal fast gait of 
4 miles per hour. At the very mo- 
ment he started his walk, the Bee 
angrily darted from the hive and 
flew toward the Man at a speed of 
8 miles per hour. His object was to 
keep the Man away from the hive. 

Since the Bee flew twice as fast 
as the Man walked, they met at a 
point one-third of the distance be- 
tween the Man’s starting-point and 
the hive. At this point the Bee 
stung the Man. 

But the Man kept right on walk- 
ing. Now very angry, the Bee 
darted back to the hive for another 
stinger—or maybe for another Bee. 
At any rate, no sooner did the Bee 
reach the hive than he, or another 
Bee, darted right out again to go 
back and sting the Man. 

By the time the Bee reached his 
hive the Man had naturally walked 
on another one-third of the way. 
(Don’t give up—look at the dia- 
gram.) And by the time the Bee 
reached him again for a second 
sting (or maybe it ought to be 
Sting), the Man had walked on one- 
third of the remaining distance 
toward the hive, one-third of one- 
third, or one-ninth more of the 
total distance between his starting- 
point and the hive. 

While the Bee again returned to 


sTaRT- a a _— a j 7 
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X—wmarks points where Bee 
stings Man. 

Fractions represent portion 
of whole distance traveled 
each time. 


the hive, the Man walked on another 
one-ninth. One-ninth of the way 
still remained. Then, since the Bee 
again came back, the Man met the 
Bee again one-twenty-seventh of 
the way further on. 

We could keep this up forever, 
but what’s the use? That Man kept 
meeting that Bee, each time at 
some ever-lessening distance from 
the hive: first two-thirds of the 
way from the hive, then two-ninths 
of the way, then two-twenty- 
sevenths, then two-eighty-firsts, 
then two-two-hundred-forty- 
thirds, then two-seven-hundred- 
twenty-ninths—and so on, and on, 
and on, and on! 

The fraction keeps getting small- 
er, but there it remains, a definite 
distance separating the Man from 
the hive. Therefore, as long as that 
Bee keeps returning to sting him, 
the Man never reaches the hive! 

What’s wrong with this reason- 
ing? The diagram may make it 
simpler, Then again it may not! 





PATRIOTIC ANAGRAMS 


T’S easy enough to take the let- 
ters of a name or phrase, and 
rearrange them to spell other 
words. But it is a fascinating stunt 
to try to give the rearrangement 
itself a meaning that has a direct 
bearing upon the original name or 
phrase. We have already quoted the 
classic perfect anagram of THEY 
SEE. Rearranged, the letters of 
THEY SEE spell the answer: “The 
eyes.” 

The following anagrams are 
very famous among the masters of 
this art. In each case the meaning 
of the anagram as you see it here, 
if you think it over carefully, gives 
a clue to the original phrase. 





Qe Lee — - rR, 
<i ee seme x4 nites 2 3 Pa ae 


Ceiba BP HK 
wees 


The answer will be spelled out by 
taking the letters of the anagram 
—all of them, and no additional let- 
ters—and rearranging them intoa 
phrase. The following three ana- 
grams all refer to American his- 
tory: 

HE SAW HIS RAGGED CONTI- 
NENTALS ROW 
ISN’T OUR UNION A-CALLING? 
AH, WE BLED UNDER IT 


And here is the name of a novel 
by the most widely-read of all Eng- 
lish authors: 


DON’T ANSWER TOO FAST 


F one man can dig a ditch in 3 
days, and another man can dig 
the ditch in 5 days, how long would 
it take the two of them working to- 
gether to dig the ditch? 





Solutions to Problems 
of Last Week 





Unconstitutional 


HE only action the Supreme 

Court could logically have 
taken would have been to refuse to 
hear the case, and throw it out of 
court. The processor had no right 
to sue, since the conditions speci- 
fied in the original contract im- 
plicit in the Control Bill had not 
occurred. However, it is a wonder- 
ful point to argue about, and we 
hope you enjoyed it. You can go 
right on arguing about it if you 
like. 


Playing Post Office 


HE total of all the kisses given 

and received under the mistle- 
toe was 645. Here is how it is cal- 
culated: 


First, the total number of per- 
sons who did the kissing. 


7 married couples ...... 14 
me WiOWh . « .% tebe es 3 
12 bachelors, boys ....... 12 
Or shy oe. ee eee 10 
ee 39 


If every one of these 39 people 
kissed every one else, the number 
of kisses would be 39 times 39, or 
741. Since the 12 bachelors and 
boys kissed each of the 10 maidens 
and girls one extra kiss each, 12. 
must be added to the total. Sinc? 
none of the 7 married men kiss? 1 
any of the 6 married women pre:- 
ent in addition to his wife, 42 kisses 
must be deducted from the total. 
None of the 19 males kissed any 
other male, so 171 kisses must also 
be deducted. No widow kissed an- 
other widow, so take off 3 more. 
This leaves 645, which is the total 
osculation under that remarkably 
inspiring mistletoe. 


Word Hurdling 


FINE becomes SICK in three 
hurdles as follows: 


FI NE 
HO NE 
HO CK 
SI CK 


DELETE becomes ERASES in 
nineteen hurdles as follows: 


DE LE TE 
DE BA TE 
DE BA _ RS 
DE TE RS 
DE TE NT 
DE CA NT 
DE CA DE 
DE RI ODE 
ST RI DE 
ST RI PS 
ST AM _ PS 
ST AM EN 
ST OL EN 
ST OL ID 
ST OL ES 
ST AG _ ES 
ST OR ES 
CH OR ES 
CH AS ES 
ER AS_ ES 
Things You Think You 
Know 


1. FALSE. Captain James Law- 
rence said it during the battle 
between the “Chesapeake” and 
the “Shannon,” 1813. 

2. FALSE. The approximate lon- 
gitude of Los Angeles is 118 
degrees west, of Reno 120 de- 
grees west. Los Angeles, almost 
due south from Reno, is thus a 
bit farther east. 

3. TRUE. The Second Amendment 
of the U. S. Constitution speci- 
fies that “the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

4. TRUE. The shark is a fish and 
the whale a mammal, but both 
are “animals.” 

. FALSE. Their business was 
founded on the manufacture of 
powder nearly 150 years ago, 
but today their chief income is 
from the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, chemicals, paints, etc, 


(Continued on page 46), 
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Solutions to Problems 
On Page 45 





“Things You Think You 


Know” 


1. TRUE. The vegetable called 
“vam” in the Southern United 
States is a large variety of 
sweet potato (Batatas bata- 
tas). The true yam (Dioscorea 
sativa or aculeata) is a tropi- 
cal plant. 


2. TRUE. It is leased from the 
Republic of Panama. Even 
though the lease extends in 
-perpetuity, and the United 
States has purchased title to 
all the land in the Zone, strict- 
ly speaking it is not United 
States territory in the sense 
that Puerto Rico is U. S. ter- 
ritory. 


3. FALSE. The carriage moves 
to the right. 


4, TRUE. The banning of oysters 
from the market in the hot 
months is a survivel of condi- 
tions before modern refrigera- 
tion, when shellfish quickly 
spoiled. The custom now con- 
tinues mainly to give the 
oysters a chance to breed, but 
they are perfectly good to eat 
—though illegal—all year. 


5. FALSE. Best wearing quali- 
ties are obtained from pure 
wool mixed with a certain 
amount of shoddy. The U. S. 
Navy, for instance, specifies 
the percentage of shoddy re- 
quired in naval clothes. 


6. TRUE. They are moving 
westward, and lose a day. 


7. FALSE. They point to the 
North Star, the direction of 
which is always north from 
the observer, but the “point- 
ers” of the Dipper may point 
to the star from east or west. 


8. FALSE. Ironwood is the hard- 
est known wood. 


9. TRUE. They are not recog- 
nized in the U. S. Constitu- 
tion. 


10. FALSE. Amperes, not volts, 
measure the current carried. 
If the meters read 10,000 volts, 
1 ampere for Circuit A, and 
1,000 volts, 20 amperes for 
Circuit B, then Circuit B car- 
ries the more current. Volts 
measure the “potential.” 


He did...and He Didn’t 


The fallacy lies in assuming 
that the Man’s motion is depend- 
ent upon the Bee’s. What the prob- 
lem started out to state was the 
number of times the Bee stung the 
Man, and suddenly shifted to the 
statement that the Man could never 
reach the hive. As a matter of fact, 
according to the conditions stated, 
the Bee stings the Man an “in- 
finite” number of times as the dis- 
tance covered approaches the total 
distance between starting point 
and hive. It is impossible to cal- 
culate exactly the number of times 
the Bee stings the Man, but this 
does not prove the Man does not 
reach the hive. He does, naturally. 


GOOD you’RE EXPERT 
AT BICYCLING ,GERVAYSE; 
WE START SUNDAY AND 
IMAY NEED 
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Patriotic Anagrams 


He saw his ragged Continentals 
row — Washington crossing the 
Delaware. Isn’t our Union a-call- 
ing ?—Lincoln’s Inauguration. Ah, 
we bled under it—Red, White and 
Blue. Story o’ pious child—Old 
Curiosity Shop. 


Don’t Answer Too Fast 


The 3-day man digs one-third of 
a ditch in one day; the 5-day man 
digs one-fifth of a ditch in one day. 
Together they dig one-third plus 
one-fifth, or eight-fifteenths of a 
ditch in one day. This means that 
they dig the entire ditch together 
in one and seven-eighths days. 





Solutions to Problems 
of Last Week 
(Continued from page 45) 

6. FALSE. Tortoise shell is im- 
practical for this purpose; com- 
mercial “tortoise shell” rims 
are either celluloid or colored 
horn. 

7. TRUE. It is caused by a para- 
sitic protozoon, or microscopic 
animal, not by bacteria. 

8. FALSE. The Japanese are a 
mixture of Malay and Mongol- 
ian types, with a non-Mongolian 
language. 

9. TRUE. 


10. FALSE. Amperes, not volts, 
somewhere in Asia; probably 
were Mongolians and certainly 
were not Teutons or Germans. 





Solution to 
Last Week's Puzzle 
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On The Current Social Scene 
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HORIZONTAL 


Rumor has it that a Greek princess may 
have this position (foreign). 

What King Edward becomes when he 
puts on the kilts (foreign). 

This has been sold in tin containers for 
two years (commerce). 

This country will have a new emperor 
(foreign). 

‘Go West, Young Man” (screen). 

A prominent American woman in Eng- 
land arranges this in a plain style that 
is not being copied (fashions). 

What Jesse Owens had on other Olympic 
contestants (sports). 

Thirteen popes had this name (religion). 
The administration is trying to get the 
price of this measure down (abbr.) (elec- 
tricity). 

Many people still think the AAA is this 
(politics). 

This may be written after 1937. 

This must be at least two years old before 
it can race (sport). 

Student engineers work for this (abbr.) 
(education). 

‘his is approaching its highest spot 
period, which is bad for radio reception 
(science). 

What the brain trusters do (politics). 
One of the last groups to climb out of 
the depression (economics). 

A help for the workers (init.) (politics). 
Both Green and Lewis of the Federation 
of Labor are fighting for this (labor). 
The booming voice of this in London is 
often heard on the American radios 
(radio). 

Before long. 

This prelate has been very ill 
A sign of assent. 

This has ceased to be the Great Divide 
of the United States (social). 

New safety regulations require that many 
of these cars be junked (law). 


(Eccles.). 


7 This athlete lost many pairs of shoes in 


Germany (sport). 
A university professor thinks this may 
come from outside the solar system 
(science). 

Before the archbishop got after him King 
Edward might have been this (forciyn). 
Some airplanes have this kind of a con- 
trol (aviation). 

Skeletons have been found which show 
that a snake did this to an ox (science). 
The foundation of the Wrigley building 
in Chicago. 

A member of the nobility (social). 

To deface. 

Walter Winchel] will tell you what man 
is to become this (social). 

Confident. 

Dry; of wine. 

A fabric. 


>} Many of these were in the Canadian baby 


derby (foreign). 


7 Dictators are full of this (foreign). 


It is said he may marry a princess (for- 
eign). 

Freight trains are better than trucks for 
the long ——— (commerce). 

A movie star with a 1epeat in her 
(screen). 

A new cabbage has been developed which 
lacks this (science). 

It is said that these people will 
take their king back (foreign). 
The kind of government that the U.S.A. 
has (politics). 

Part of surveying instrument, which 
comprises indicator, verniers, microscopes, 
ete. (science). 

Electrified trains are eliminating much of 
this (science). 

The camera is now able to penetrate this 
when the human eye cannot (photog.). 
A contralto voice (music). 

Propaganda that is causing much trouble 
in Europe (foreign). 


name 


never 


China raises and consumes more of this 
than all the rest of the world (agricul- 
ture). 


A stock quotation from the bossie (farm). 

This door in China may be closed (for- 

cign). 

An inlet. 

A god averting evils and omens (Egypt., 

relig.). 

Because. 

This may have a lot of little ones (init.) 

(polities). 

What Red Grange is (sports). 

It is predicted these will supersede the 

telephone (science). 

The perpendicular from the center of the 

sides of a regular polygon (math.). 

This peril according to a French states- 

man may force Europe to unite (foreign). 

The same thing. 

The longest one of these in the world has 

— n completed in San Francisco (engin.). 
e stormiest of the great lakes. 

This can now be crossed in 4 days (trans. ) 

To beat and bruise. 

Hamilton and Landon 

ences to decide on the 

(init. ) (polities). 

What a Republican thinks a Democrat is 

(polities). 

If the course of this Stream were 

changed, England would be a cold coun- 

try (geog.). 

New tubes 

will greatly 

(elec.). 

Eddie Cantor made his reputation in a 

show of this kind (plur.) (theatre). 

order including frogs, 

(zook ey). 


will have confer- 
future of this 


developed which 
this handicap 


are being 
overcome 


toads, etc. 
A beetle 
Sun god (Egypt. myth.). 

Garbo’s Jatest production (screen). 
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Solution 
Next Week 
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133 Existence or actual being (Latin). 
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8 A man in Athens, Ga., 
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new presidential yacht 
(naval). 
A denial. 


The way conservatives stand (politics). 


To percolate. 
This is supplanting the 
(trans.). 


street-cars 


37 This has become standard in Chicago. 
38 Many drives have been made from these 


(sport). 


139 In a different manner. 
140 To enter in a contest (sport). 


VERTICAL 

1 What the Supreme Court may do to un- 
constitutional measures. 
A measure adopted by the printer’s union 
(labor). 
What the GOP must now do to humble 
pie (politics). 
What statesmen agree is 
among nations. 
A barber. 
The first time in the U. S. that a woman 
has held this position (politics). 
7 These are now being made from 

(science). 


cooperation 


-~ Co bd 


an 


coal 


willed this to itself 
with eight feet of ground around it. 

An important guide for approaching 
landing fields (aviation). 

Name of the daughter of Mussolini, who 
will visit the United States (foreign). 
For example (abbr.). 
The kind of a vote 
(politics). 

Many broadcasts during the campaign im- 
plied that most of these which afflict the 
country were caused by the opposing 
party (politics). 


ve) 


Roosevelt received 


w 


14 Helen Wills Moody has often put things 


over this (sports). 


Act. ; : 
16 What Morgenthau may become in Eng- 


land (politics) 


22 The gang cultivator has —~. ocranes this 


on some farms (agriculture) 


24 The beak of a bird. 

27 Unity. 

28 Whirled. 

30 What the flashlight has replaced (elec- 


tricity), 





New Cupinnmnente in this can now be 
patented (science) 
What Theodore 
big stick (hist.). 
The name of this Johnny 
many legal documents. 
This helps private industry 
tics). 


Roosevelt did with the 
is found on 


(init.) (poli- 


41 A “seeing eye.” 

43 A state that continuously elects the same 
veteran senator (abbr.). 

44 A tent maker (lit.). 

45 The tall timbers to the owner of a trailer 
(trans.). 

46 A copper coin (Jap.). 

47 What the world’s best navy, air corp and 
army should be, according to Gen. Hap- 
good. 

48 They are trying to have one for every 
child in England—for protection. 

49 A case for small toilet articles (Fr.). 

50 This word will be found on many orders 
of materials (commerce). 

52 His biggest job will be sitting in his office 
working on the budget (politics). 

53 This native of Denmark and a king made 
@ pronouncement indicating that there 
would be close cooperation among the 
Scandinavian countries for their future 
benefit. 

56 This moves in 3 year cycles—the peak 
is now on for the younger generation 
(med.). 

58 In India this brings beneficial rains 
(geog.). 

60 In the past. 

62 A country in Africa (abbr.). 

64 This boy has been shooting arrows in 
England during the past year (myth.). 

66 Lot escaped destruction by fleeing from 
this wicked city (Biblical). 

70 As this, Roosevelt lived in New York and 
Landon in Kansas. 

72 An important member of the Roosevelt 
family (abbr.). 

75 The tendency is for this to cooperate 
more with others of its kind. 

76 A man of histrionic fame. The first letter 
of his name should be changed to M 
(screen). 

77 Chas. Lamb contributed this to crossword 
puzzles (lit.). 

78 Where the Republican convention was 


79 
80 
82 


83 
84 


R6 
90 
94 
95 
96 


98 


101 


102 


103 


7 They are 


7 Chicago’s loss and St. 


held in Cleveland (politics), 

In the direction of. 

God of war (Greek). 

A loyalist in the American Revolution 
(hist.). 

Interjection meaning Stop! 

A machine will register when the public 
do this on the amateur hour (radio). 
The hour at which many ordeals have 
begun. 

Enough (poetic). 

The tooth, the whole tooth and nothing 
but the tooth. 

The name of a singing tower. 

A mineral spring. 

A contraction of ever. 

Bronze money (Roman antig.). 

Jecause Justice Stone was in this cond!- 
tion while the Supreme Court was in se3- 
sion, the administration lost a valuable 
ally. 

This will come at 10 P.M. on Dec. 27, 1923 
when the moon passes through the penum- 
bra of the earth’s shadow (astronomy). 

A German racing driver made a world’s 
record by speeding 3.4 miles in one of 
these (sports). 

The first event won, when the second is 
still necessary to decide the conte.t 
(sports). 

trying to establish these unions 
throughout the world (politics). 

The boiling pot of the world (foreign). 


2 An exclamation from the villain. 


This was found in Africa on a farm about 
a year ago. 


5 Chefs advise buying this kind of a younz 


turkey. 

Louis’ gain (bare- 
ball, sports) 

This helps the farmer by slaying millions 
of insects (agriculture). 

Value. 

Otherwise. 

The seat of power of a bishop (plur.). 

A projecting part of a church (arch.). 
Christmas. 

Seizes. 

A tooth of a wheel. 

Reduced, as prices. 

Mixed type. 

The U.S.A. is trying to make a model pact 
with these countries (abbr.), 








Fey pn of my scarlet cape... 
a bow profound... ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT ROOSEVELT, I kill 
this bull for thee! ... Comrades in 
the sun and in the shade, this lady 
through the long campaign knew 
well that SON FRANKLIN was to 
wed a daughter of ECONOMIC 
ROYALIST DUPONT, and never 
tossed a hint of the romantic news 
to her Dear Diary... and this de- 
spite that such a scoop would have 
been the making of My Day. 





t R 

HELEN for MENELAUS could 
have done no more... May this 
jointure of the CAPULETS and 
the MONTAGUES presage lasting 
peace. Of course the PRESIDENT 
and his family will face the 
TWELVE DUPONTS at the wed- 
ding breakfast, and I should think 
that here might be occasion for 
warm meeting of the OLD POTA- 
TO and the HAPPY WARRIOR, 


‘ once again...and if by 1940 a 


little FRANKLIN DUPONT 
ROOSEVELT should learn to lisp 
Nice Grandad, I predict the Gun- 
powder Plot of 1936 will go to 
CAINE’S warehouse, where it be- 
longs... At Wichita it was that 
MAMA ROOSEVELT gave out 
that unique and momentous bulle- 
tin: She is a very sweet girl... 
and, she might have added, in her 
own oft-quoted words: 
small world it is, after all... Home 
town history: It was at Wichita 
that WOODROW WILSON broke 
under the strain of his campaign- 
ing for the League of Nations. 
Five thousand awaited him at the 
Forum, and I knew men who had 
had to borrow more money from 
the bank to get the gowns and shin- 
ing motor cars wherewith their ar- 
dent wives would glow -in glory, 
close to the Great Chieftain.... 
They waited, redolent of cold cream 
and ambition, while-the Crusader 
lay chilling in the first dread reali- 
zation of paralysis, in his private 
car out on a Santa Fe siding beside 
an iron foundry.... How History 
stirs to birth, far from the crown- 
ing domes and prideful pillars! ... 
Past noon, BOB TIMMONS, my 
old friend, stepped forth and told 
the crowd that the Great One would 
not speak that dav (nor ever did he 
speak to crowds again!) ...And 
thus, too, flows the stream: BOB 
was drowned one cold November, 
leaving widow and small daughter, 
BETTY....She, now a reigning 
beauty of Atlanta, is talked of for 
the part of SCARLETT O’HARA 
in Gone With the Wind, but I much 
misdoubt that movie men know 
beauty and the play well enough to 
choose so fit a girl. 


What a 


Good company: I quaffed a 
cocktail lately with IRVIN COBB 
and some of his friends, including 
ERNEST TRUEX and his lively 
lady. IRV was telling stories at the 
top of his style.... But it saddens 
me that even his close friends call 
him IRVING.... Whatever a man’s 
name is, he’s entitled to it. ... 
You’d never think, would you, that 
COBB was 60 last June? A mo- 
ment, please, while I wave him a 
well-deserved compliment: He has 
succeeded brilliantly in many lines, 
and in the last fifties took on the 
new job of actor, which he per- 
forms passing well....His short 
story The Great Auk will live while 
there are eyes for English prose. 
For several years he did an anec- 
dote a day for syndication, and I 
know how easy that isn’t.... I’ve 
sat across the table lately from 
GELETT BURGESS, and have 
longed to tell him how his Goops 
helped us raise our girls, but I sus- 
pect he’s heard it so often from so 
many that he’d be bored. He is a 
little man, looking fifty-odd, but 
he’s 70, and has made thrifty use of 
his 70 years, too.... URSULA 
PARROTT was telling me how she 
sold her big home in Weston, Con- 
necticut, with heavy loss, because 
neighbors made an issue of her 
dogs. She has a new home nov, in 
Darien, and all her dogs are with 
her, happy. Her son MARK is one 
of the brightest youngsters I know. 





Men may bite dogs and women 
faint, from Fleet Street to Times 
Square, and yet QUEEN MARY 
will hardly call the press and say: 
She is a very sweet girl. ... Still, I 
think she might do worse, for while 
THE SIMPSON cannot replenish 
the yawning coffers of the Empire, 
nor heal a breach between two 
royal houses, she can win.the heart 
of Britain for this strange KING 
who sorely needs a consort.... 
Many weeks ago I suggested on 
this page a book to be entitled 
From Baltimore to Balmoral.... 
So a goodly ghost has done it for 
DUTTON. There was much discus- 
sion of title. Her Name Was Wallis 
Warfield was the author’s title, and 
someone wanted it Gentlemen, The 
Queen? ...But mine is, I think, 
much the best. .. . Royalty grapples 
the imagination, now that it is fad- 
ing from the scene... . My wife and 
I lately have read aloud Mary 
Queen of Scotland and the Isles 
and Marie Antoinette, both by 
STEFAN ZWEIG, and we are look- 
ing for more royalistic tragedy and 
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How Did You Get Through The Week? 


By Charles B. Driscoll 


romance....To last week’s seven 
nominations for the Constitutional 
Convention, I wouldadd: FATHER 
COUGHLIN, HERBERT HOO- 
VER, RUTH BRYAN OWEN 
RHODE, HERBERT LEHMAN, 
FELIX FRANKFURTER, GIF- 
FORD PINCHOT and OGDEN 
MILLS.... Well, I offer you the 
privilege of naming as many. 





Award. Best newspaper: Balti- 


more Evening Sun....MR. JO- 
SEPH BARTLETT EASTMAN 
wants the Government to own and 
operate the railroads. It will, J. B., 
whenever they become too unprofi- 
table for private operators.... 
MR. TOM LAMONT thinks the 
rails should remain in private 
hands. But he’ll change his mind 
when the Treasury offers him more 
for his stock than it’s worth.... 
Why can’t we have railway station 
platforms in this country, as they 
have in England, flush with passen- 
ger car floors, instead of making 
customers climb up and down stairs 
when boarding or deboarding?... 
Answer, stupidity, that’s all.... 
And subway cars should have 
neither windows nor doors. The 
sides should open, half way be- 
tween roof and floor; lower half 
sliding into floor, upper half into 
roof, like roll-top desk cover. Pas- 
sengers could load and unload in 
seconds, and there’d be no standees, 
for seats would run clear across 
cars....Subway windows harm 
eyes because walls zip past so zip- 
pingly. Electric indicator in cars 
could announce next station.... 
MR. EDWIN DAVIS, subway en- 
gineer, I toss you the idea. Kill the 
bugs in it and make a million.... 
So I took the daughter PAT to 
LESLIE HOWARD’S' JdHamilet. 
WILFRED WALTER was a good 
KING CLAUDIUS ... and the rest 
is silence... . But the audience, 
having read savage criticisms in 
all the papers, gave generous ap- 
plause, out of that genuine Ameri- 
can spirit of fair play that we talk 
so much about. ...I see WALTER 
TRUMBULL often at the Algon- 
quin, and he always smiles.... He 
knows so much about so many peo- 
ple that he can’t help smiling.... 
ALFRED BUNGE, importer, tells 


me: “Don’t be too sentimental 
about the Finns. They pay their lit- 
tle debt, but how? By unloading 
newsprint paper in this country at 
prices so far below American cost 
of production that they put almost 
the entire industry out of business 
in this country. If we were able to 
employ workers in the pulpwood, 
wood pulp and paper industries in 
this country, instead of maintain- 
ing them on the dole, we’d be better 
off, even if Finland never paid a 
cent on her debt.” ...More than 
two sides to everything, even an 


argument. 
7 e e 


BARONESS EVA VON BLIX- 
EN-FINECKE was lunching with 
GEORGE BYE the other day, and 
I was lucky—sitting opposite. She’s 
a lovely Swede, the movies are in- 
terested, and I think that flyer who 
flew away without her deserved to 
fall in the pond... SIMON LAKE 
writes, inviting me to take a ride 
with him in his little submarine. 
Any time, MR. LAKE, for I like 
your conversation and think you’re 
one of the greatest of all inventors 
...Good old BUDDY ROGERS, 
right out there in front for Kan- 
sas! Maybe we can’t elect a Presi- 
dent from Kansas, but how we will 
enjoy being America’s sweetheart- 
in-law!...A thousand Americans 
die of heart disease every day. But 
why not? One dies anyhow, and 
what’s better than heart disease as 
a door-opener? . . . Non-sleepers: 
Try counting backward from 100 
and forward from 1, alternately, 
repeating sleep after each number. 
And I know some others that are 





SGOovrAc 


dandy...SENOR FRANCISCO 

FRANCO is speaking up in an un- 

gentle tone to the nations. He has 

been reading WILLIAM LIND- 

SAY: 

En garde, Messieurs, too long have 
I endured. 

Too long with patience borne the 
world’s rebuff ; 

Now he who shoulders me shall 
find me rough: 

The weakness of an easy soul is 
cured. ‘ 

Or, how did you get through the 

week? 
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HE world has better reason to rejoice this Christ- 

mas season than it has had for many years past. 
qOnce again at Christmas time good news will go 
forth. Modern news routes, teletype, cablegram, sky- 
ways, seaways and fast express will carry news of the 
season to the modern world. {The most important 
news of the Christmas season and of all seasons comes 
to the desk of Mid-Week Pictorial—news edited with a 
camera, written in pictures. {To swell the sum of good 
tidings this Christmas give Mid-Week Pictorial. List 
the names of your family and friends, and mail your 
gift coupon now, in time to start with the Christmas 


number. 


NE year’ssubscription to Mid-Week Pictorial costs 
$3.90, a saving of one-fourth over single copy 
price. {A two years’ subscription, or two one-year 
subscriptions, cost $7.00, a saving of one-third over 
single copy price. {A three years’ subscription or three 
one-year subscriptions cost $10.00, a saving of more 
than one-third over single copy price. 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
148 East 47th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Herewith find check, money order or cash $ ................ 
for subscriptions for years. 
Send special Mid-Week Pictorial Christmas Gift offer, with 


card bearing my name, to: 





Please Print Name Plainly 





City State 


























510,000 CASH PRIZES! 


for writing 
titles to 
this picture! 


It is easy to title such a picture. You do not 
need literary talent. Famous slogans have been 
thought of by people of limited education. 
This man is being led out to be shot. Spaniard 
fighting Spaniard. For what? War is horrible. 
Brother against brother is frightful. Say some- 
thing in no more than 20 words that will give a — ae +. es _ 
readers the idea of the agony, the brutality, - # » S a : de 

and the terror of such a war and its useless- al Ra ll ed ’ 

ness. Use the entry blank in the lower right $ 

corner of this page. Sensational pictures like 253 CASH PRIZES TOTALING 10,000.00 


this and thousands of others reach us daily 


from all over the world. The most exciting 
ons o's wet wet TQ) MID-WEEK PICTORIAL SUBSCRIBERS 
Pictorial. 
s . - . R U L E S 
Be first to see 200 or more thrilling, last min- You subscribe to 3 months (12 issues) of Mid-Week 


Pictorial, with the understanding you can have your money 
back after reading two issues if you so desire. Write your 


ute newspictures and read stories behind them. title for the picture on the coupon. Fill in name and ad- 


dress plainly. Mail the coupon with dollar bill, check or 
For over 20 years Mid-Week Pictorial has published the pick of the world’s most amazing money order. There is nothing else to do. The 253 cash 
photographs. Now, new speed cameras, sharp telescopic lenses and highly sensitized film get prizes are to be awarded to the persons who, in the opinion 
pictures impossible a few years ago. Everything that is NEWS in the world is quickly of the judges, write the most appropriate, interesting and 
reported BY PICTURE directly to Mid-Week Pictorial. The most exciting and sensational descriptive title or caption for the contest picture. 
of these pictures, first seen by Mid-Week Pictorial are rushed to you each week. First prize $5,000.00 
Second “ 1,000.00 


$1 BRINGS 12 AMAZING ISSUES —:: es 


48 prizes, each to be 25.00 
200 prizes, each to be 10.00 


iy a 

















as well as a chance to be one of 253 cash prize winners. You 
Money Back TRIAL also have an opportunity to get your money back without losing 


makes you eligible to 253 your entry in the contest if, after reading the first two issues MAIL THIS $10 elele mele) T0 DAY! 
9 . 
] 


cash prizes totaling $10,000 received ; : - - 
, you don’t think you are getting your money’s worth. CONTEST COUPO 
; N 


* i a” & * 
y W Contest Manager 3-B bed 
Ol { / c : = ee IC ori a “MID-WEEK PICTORIAL” 
148 East 47th Street, New York City f 
I herewith enclose $1 (cash, check or money-order) for the 
or you get your money back ! three months (12 issues) trial subscription to ‘““MID-WEEK 
s PICTORIAL” The Newspicture Weekly. You are to send me my 


Contest Receipt within 5 days. 




















There are no strings to this contest. We are offering $10,000. in cash prizes to get people 

talking about Mid-Week Pictorial and to keep them reading it. Once you see the 200 or more MY SUGGESTED TITLE Is: 
dramatic, sensational news pictures and the stories about them it contains you'll read it 

steadily. You'll] thank us for introducing you to this great weekly thrill. You'l/] enjoy enter- 

ing the picture title contest and the chance to win $5,000., or 252 other cash prizes. You'll 

act at once because when you've sent us your dollar for 12 issues and you want your 

money back, after reading two, you can have it, without losing your chance of winning in 

the contest. Could anything be fairer? 


mary Picktord | CONTEST CLOSES JAN. 30th 


Heywood Broun | PRIZE WINNERS ANNOUNCED FEB. 24 ISSUE 


Their decision is final IN CASE OF TIES DUPLICATE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED ADDRESS... 
CITY 


THIS COUPON MAY BE WORTH $5,000 TO YOU! (Af you prefer you can mail this coupon and your $I ow, and vend 


your Picture Title any time before the close of the Contest.) 
(= a eS Se ee oe EN A 








